

When the New York office wants Harry Byrnes they just call Singapore. 


Harry Byrnes manages Urc braneh oHicc of an export 
firm. He can answer any question that the home olfice 
throws at him. By telephone. 

Today you can call Singapore ... or anywhere the world 
over. And the cost is low. 

You can make a 3-niinute call to Singapore for $12, 


plus tax. To most of Europe you can make a 3-minutc, 
station-to-station daytime call for SM. plus tax. Even lower 
night and Sunday rates arc in clTect to many countries. 

Whenever you want to reach anyone, for business or 
pleasure, call Long Distance. It's the next best thing to 
being there. 
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If your job depends upon losing 
to your clients or the boss, 
this is definitely not the club for you. 
• The revolutionory new ARMORLOC woods 
by AMF Voit were designed for one reoson — to 
help you ploy a consistent// better game of golf than 
you ever hove before • To ochieve this, we took on 
unprecedented approach to club design. The head is precision- 
cut from solid, end-grain maple. Then, instead of finishing the wood with a mere coat of vornish, the head is encased in a 
Vk-inch-thick protective shield of space-age Armatex * Result: the AMF Voit ARMORLOC club is the only wood that is guoranteed 
up to three years against warping, splitting, deterioration, absorption of moisture and loss of bolonce. All of which adds up 
to truer, longer drives and vastly extended club life. (Note the exclusive "Magic Eye" for accurately lining-up each shot) * 
As for irons, AMF Voit has come up with some revolutionary ideas there, too. Namely, total balance POWER FLARE irons that 
give you greater control and distance. There's even a new rolled sole to help the iron glide through heavy turf * So if you 
can afford to win, you con well offord to see your local sporting goods dealer. He hos a line of AMF clubs to fit every wish 

and wallet. So/d tacluiiwfr through quohfaed (porting good( drohit 


man 


, For the 
who can 

afford 
to win. 
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Leodort & Innovolori In Athletic Belli, Exereii 


I, Golf, Bowling. Billiards. Skii, Skin Diving & SCUBA Geoi 


id Water Skis. 





Refills in seconds from 
Konson Multi Fill* Injector 
available everywhere ' 
Long-burning butane 
lights for months. 


Fingertip adjustable 
flame for pipo. 
cigar or cigarettes! 


Windproof. lights 
easily anywhere! 


Perfect 
for pipes! 


Trigger- action. 
Squeeze, you’re hi ! 


Replaceable Spark Wheel, 
Flint. 

Swivel-top. 


Swivel-top for Amt 
andwheel replacement; 


Handsomegift package. 
Choice of Color-* 
black or gunmeial gray. 


New 

like no lighter 
you’ve known 
before 

The 

Ronson 

Comet 

Varaflame’ 

automatic trigger-action, 
butane, only $6.95!' 

RONSON * 

The people who keep improving flame. 
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ncy Tower and a corps of pho- 
tographers encompasses the 
color surrounding the classic 
and a close look at the ac- 
tion at every significani point. 

THE INDY SOO has a war going 
between the old piston and the 
new turbine crowds. Bob Ol- 
turn examines Turbine Impre- 
sario Andy Granatelli: Coles 
Phinizy explains the engine. 

PRO 8ASHETBALL Crowns a 
new champion after a seven- 
month season and a scries of 
playoff upsets. Frank Deford 
analyzes the opposing tactics 
in the Lakers-Celtics hnalc. 
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WHALL ON OeCK 


There comes a time for every special- 
ist in journalism when he wants to try 
his hand at something else in the trade. 
So it was that Hugh Whall. our ebul- 
lient boating writer, left his pier at 
Sports Illustrated a year ago to take 
an insidc-the-oftice editorial job with 
another magazine. “I did it to cut down 
on my traveling and to see what so- 
called departmental writing was like." 
says Whall. "I thought I could simply 
divorce myself from the world of boat- 
ing. I found out pretty quick that I 
couldn't." 

No one is happier about that deci- 
sion than we are. Now Whall is back 
on the water again for SI, reporting 
on everything from pc)werboat racing 
and experimental hydrofoil and cap- 
tured air-bubble boats to rowing and 
sailing. When pressed, Whall concedes 
that he is somewhat partial to stories 
on ocean sailing, and this week he pre- 
sents a detailed report on the blue- 
water sailors who zip along on top of 
the waves (and sometimes tragically 
end up beneath them) in multihulled 
catamarans and trimarans. 

No boats afloat today are more re- 
viled by conventional monohull sailors, 
yacht-club members, marina operators 
and sailmakers. Whall says some of 
their charges arc justified, but adds; 
"The trouble may lie not in the craft 
but in those who sail them. Well- 
designed catamarans or trimarans can 
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reach speeds of 20. 25 or even 30 knots, 
and the men who sail them have to be 
far more aware of the sea than those 
who .sail single-hulls." 

Whall did part of his research for 
this story aboard Jim (Marshal Oil- 
Ion) Arncss' 58-foot catamaran Sca- 
^moke. It was right out of Mull and 
Jeff'. Arness, who is 6' 6'. has a well 
sunk by the wheel so he can get down 
low enough to steer. Whall. who is 
5'4', had to stand on the well hatch 
so he could reach up to the wheel. 
"The idea behind Seasmokc" Whall 
reports, "is to make her go faster than 
any other oceangoing sailboat in his- 
tory. and she may well succeed. The 
day I was aboard we got her up to 
about 17 knots in only a whisper of a 
breeze. The scary thing about these 
mullihulis is that the sensation of pure 
speed is so exhilarating that it lends 
to make anyone but a thoroughly ex- 
perienced hand lose sight of the in- 
herent dangers." 

Despite the hazards, which he de- 
scribes on pages 44 through 52, Whall 
was impressed by the multihulls. "They 
are fantastically comfortable boats." 
he says. "You fly along fiat and level, 
never lighting uphill as you do in a sin- 
gle-hull. and your speed allows you to 
the sea more. You can actually 
surf down the face of a wave. Arncss 
stands at the wheel looking over his 
shoulder so he can hook onto a big 
wave at the most opportune time, just 
like a surfer. Under the same condi- 
tions in a single-hull you look back at 
a monster wave and hope you can get 
out of the way before it pops you." 

When Whall is not busy reporting 
on other people's boats for us he spends 
much of his time aboard a very con- 
ventional 22-fooi midget ocean racer 
called Spri/tf'hok (after the national 
symbol of his native South Africa). 
To date he has sailed her m live races 
on Chesapeake Bay. His record: two 
firsts, two seconds and a third. 












PURE unwraps the soundest 
tire investment ever offered 


Like most blue-chip investments, the 
new PURE Pride 5-Star tire pays 
handsoma- dividends. 

Dividends like superior traction. 
Greater mileage. A smoother ride. 
Improved resistance to impact and 
aging. PURE'^^d safeguard inner 
liner gives you increased puncture 
safety. Cornering ea^ and stability. 


You get all these dividends be- 
cause we invested more in the PURE 
Pride 5-Star: 

New polyester cord body with rac- 
ing-type construction and no flat 
spotting. Made in racing-type con- 
cave tire molds. Wider, deeper tread 
than the five most popular premium 
tires. And a new tread compound 


that vastly improves ride, traction, 
and gave a minimum of 47% more 
mileage than the three top premium 
tires in America-by actuai test. 

We Invested all that. And then gave 
the Pride 5-Star a special gold side- 
wall design to make it look like the 
blue-chip investment it is. 

PURE is the place to buy tires 


© /uni»n 

/ d..m^ ru. 


Pure OA Division 
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Not completely- Meadowlarks 
and Orioles sing a bit in the 
cool of the morning, and sea 
birds call in from the bay at 
sunset. 

But what you won't hear 
is tiaffic, jet noise, and a lot 
of loud tourist chatter. The 
kind of golfers who come to 
Perdido Bay do most of their 
laughing in the 19th hole - 
after the putts ate down. 

Come to think of it, there 
i.sn't a lot of fast action here 
either. No flashy signs. No 
hurry-up. 

But if you're looking for 
first-rate golf, lovely fairway 
cottages, a genuinely friendly 
staff — and maybe even a little 
fishing in the Gulf — come on 
down this summer. 

Write or call for our Special 
Summer Golf Plan, one full 
week, unlimited golf, break- 
fast, lunch and dinner— $130. 




Drive 

Defensively. 



"*(/,. ,.f„i 1 ^"''' 
1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 



FOOTLOOSE 

For a lehan S2 a day you can rant a 
cabin In Alaska's wildast wildarnoss 

T ongiis> National ForcM. covering Iftmil- 
lion acres in southeastern Alaska, is b> 
far the largest forest in the nation, a vast out- 
door arena for solitude, fishing, hiking, boat- 
ing, m ildlife Matching and hunting. For more 
than -TO yc.ars the Forest Service has main- 
tained cabins for the pleasure of m ilderness- 
bound families and groups in this sasincss, 
hut until the spring of I9h3 few knew about 
them - or hovs to reach them. 

Now the State of Alaska's new Marine 
Highway Ssstem through southeastern 
Alaska's Inside Passage, and increased dai- 
ly jetliner service to Ketchikan and Juneau, 
and frcgueni flights to Sitka have suddcnlv 
made the Tongass forest highly acccssiblc. 
Ihroc auto ferries now link the handful of 
communities that serve as gaievvavs to the 
bountiful wildlife, glaciated landscapes and 
historical remnants of the region. Tongass 
National Forest has responded hs increasing 
to 121 the available cabins. 

Thccabinscan behadon a lirsi-eomc lirsi- 
served basis upon reservation for seven davs 
between April I October .11 or lO-day slavs 
from November I -March H. Big eni'Ugh 
for four to eight persons, thev were once 
free for the asking but. in accordance ssiih 
the Land and Water Conscrvaiion Act 
of IV65. a token daily use fee of S2 per 
group IS now charged you get the Ton- 
gass National Forest ''Outlving Cabin" 
map and full information by writing the 
Regional Information OlVicer. L'-S. Forest 
Service. Bov 16.11, Juneau. Alaska VdSOI. 
Reservations should be made fiO days in ad- 
vance and confirmed within five days of 
iKcupancy. 

Some of the cabins arc log structures dat- 
ing hack to the CC<' days of FL>R, hut 
most arc recently dcsclopcd. reflecting the 
changes under way in a very young state 
In the last Few years construct ion has been A- 
frame and cedar plank. All arc deeply iso- 
lated within the forest. 

I last occupied one of the cabins siv sum- 
mers back, by a lake named Jims on .Ad- 
miralty Island, reached by charter seaplane 
out of Juneau. Its porch thrust out over a 
shallow hay of the lake, which made me 
elect to sleep outside with a groundshcet 
spread snerhead to keep olT the frcgiicnt 
rains of southeastern Alaska. Every morn- 
ing I was awakened by the iwishing. champ- 
ing and snuttting of a moose m.uron and 
her gangly-legged calf feeding on lake-bot- 
tom growth almost immediately underneath 
me. ]| was pretty cvhilaraling. even for an 
old Alaska hand. Fishing was so good it 
gol u> be a bore, so we hiked ouv to the 
iipiser end of Koot/nahoo Inlet on an In- 
dian trail and discovered what I believe is 


the most beautiful single spot in all Pan- 
handle Alaska Mitchell's Bay of Koot?- 
nahoo. SVhen we returned to camp a cou- 
ple of days later wc found that we had not 
latched the door securely cnvsugh and had 
been visited by bears in the interim. We 
spent the remainder of the holiday cleaning 
up a cabin that was a little the worse for 
hear wear. 

Cabins are equipped with stoves, bunks, 
fireplaces, outdoor sanitary facilities and 
great heaps of chopped wood which you re- 
place before you depart. None is wired foi 
electricity- You take in your own bedding, 
cooking utensils, gasoline lantern and fish- 
ing gear. Rain gear and warm clothing arc 
essential for southeastern Alaska weather, 
which is highly variable. You're encouraged 
to carry a ,.10-06 or larger rifle as this is 
brown-bear country . (Jive them a wide berth. 
I'm convinced that bears arc considerably 
more uncomfortable around people than vice 
versa. Hunting and fishing regulations may 
be obtained from the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game. Subport Building. Ju- 
neau sNKOl. You get lists of charter-plane 
services from the Chambers of C ommerce 
of the towns. Rates arc modest 545 to S55 
an hour in three- or five-passenger float 
planes- 1 he rovmd trip to most localisms 
lakes about an hour. 

There .irc generally boats available on 
the lakes, but I've known some people who 
ihoughi It wise to lake along a small inflai- 
.ible raft. 'Vhc best months .ire July. August 
and September. During the latter you can 
feed luvunously on native berncs; huck- 
leberries. wild raspberries and low-hush 
hliicbcrncs. And you'll cal so much trout 
and grayling that you'll find yourself get- 
ting sick of them. Nevertheless, you'll al- 
ways he hungry, so take a lot of dehydrat- 
ed fiHid along and leave sonic behind in 
the cabin for the next camper. I've never 
gone to one of the cabins without finding a 
cache of canned goinis left by some con- 
siderate previous tenant. 

In the past the National Forests of con- 
tiguous territories have erected “fores* shel- 
ters" on wilderness trails. These often are 
crude. olTcring no more than a shed roof 
over a stone lire pit. Do not confuse the Ton- 
g.iss' recreation cabins with these backpack- 
ers' shelters. The reason for the relative luxu- 
riousness of the Tongass program i' the vast- 
ncss of the area. Scarcity of roads, costs of 
building and inaimaining trails, the cli- 
mate and safely factors make this the most 
practical way that people can enjoy south- 
eastern's wilderness. 

It IS curious that this unique Alaskan av 
set Is so little known. The cabins make a 
perfect break in a lengthy family vacation, 
yet not one in 20 .Alaska-bound families 
knows about them- Up to now the princi- 
pal users have been honey miKining couples 
from Alaska's "big" euics Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 

Doi I V CoNM 1 1 y 



Break the ice with Teacher’s Scotch 



TEACHERS 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The mellow flavour of Teacher s 
warms things up without being obvious 
about it. No rough edges. 

Thai's because it’s made from the 
cream of Highland whiskies. Try it tonight 
You'll see no Scotch improves the flavour 
of water— fresh or frozen— like Teacher’s. 


Flavour that warms things up 




The meeting’ will now come to order 

All work 3nd no play adds up to a dull convvntion That's why so many' blue-chip compann"- recess 
their meelinns in the year-round pool at the new Chicago Marriott Motor Hotel, 
from the openinn handshakes to the parlinfi fiavel. Marriott meetinRS arc memorable for (heir fun. 
food and excitement Conventioneers fill up on food fit for a fling- served up by all-gas kitchens — 
then stretch out in spai lous gas-( nmfort i onditioned rooms. 

Marriott's banquet halls are king-si/e. the convention rooms intimate or \ jsf as the need mav be. 
let our trained ronviMifion staff make your next meeting a real splash! 

mi 

H^arriott 

MOTOR HOTELS 


Kc«itu'dy expressway, five minutes from OHare, Chicago, Illinois fjfX>31 t31if 693-4444 
All.inij, Chicago, Dallas, Pliiladctphia, Washington, D C , Saddle Brook N.J., Hou'ton !’68t, Boston f’69j 

Camelback Inn. ScolTsd.iliv Arizona 




Not just anti odor— that’s not enough. 

Any aerosol "deodorant" can stop odor. 

But if you want to check perspiration 
under the arms and kill odor for hours, get 
Mennen Anti Perspirant Spray. 

You’ll be dry if you do. You’ll be damp if you don't. 

Switch to Mennen Anti Perspirant Spray. 


C'M^ 


The Lewis Hintons found one 
bank consistently comes to mind 
for trust and investment services^ 



So they came here for a 
checking account, too* 

It's wise to establish a checking account at the bank that can do the most for you. 

The Lewis Hintons did. They regard us as their financial resource. The Northern Trust 
name on their checks shows that they value sound and prudent judgment — and bring these 
same qualities to their own financial aifairs. You, like them, will appreciate the many 
advantages of a Regular Checking account here. We mail your canceled checks 
and statement the first business day every month. The monthly charge — if any — is based 
on your average balance and number of checks written. You may also arrange to have 
dividends and other income checks mailed directly to the Bank for deposit. 

The Bank is conveniently located with free parking nearby and drive-in tellers, too. 

Mail the coupon, phone, or visit us soon — for all your banking needs. 


Northern Trust Bank, Personal Checking Division 
50 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690 
Please send me maierials lo open a 
Q Regular Checking Account 
Q Double Check Account. 

Mr., Mrs. 

trte«K pitnc 

City State Zip 

My account would be Q individual Q joint 


NORTHERN 

ITRUST 

COMPANY 

BANK 



NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE « MONROE 

Chicago 60690 • Financial 6-5500 • Member F O.I.C. 
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Here’s where your guys 
beat our guys. 

Come back, all is forgiven. 









This is Old Fort York. |ust 
about all there was to the 
city of Toronto way back 
in 181?, After your guys 
got through with it, there 
wasn't even (Ais much! 

Friendship has been restor- 
ed for over iso years, but 
Canada's many fortresses 

just keep right on surrendering. To tourists from both 
sides of the border.^ C^Take Fort Fienry in Kingston. 
Ontario. < rA^ Fvpry summer day. the precision- 
trained guard displays the drill. 19th century 
uniforms and equipment of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery and British line regiments of 
1867. They even shoot off the ancient, 
muzzle-loading cannon, weather permitting. Everywhere you 
go in Canada, there are reminders of our early history , . . 
m Fort MacLeod, Alberta, in restored Gold Rush towns 
like British Columbia's Barkerville, and in recreated 

pioneer villages like Upper Canada "Village at 

Morrisburg. ^Not far from Kingston, so you could see Fort Fienry and the 
Village the same day). And if you're ever down Cape Breton way, be 
sure to visit Fortress Louisbourg. In the 18th century, it was known as 
the “Gibraltar of the New World''.‘;_^i,Why 
not plan a small invasion of your own to Canada 
this summer? Obviously, we're ready for you. 


Canada 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Plfijjr send me Ik Fitmily Fuh Ki! 

Mr./Mrs./Miss 

Address 

Citv 


Apt.. 


State, 


Zip Code . 


Canada 





Extraordinary! 

London^7.28-Here*4.99* 

(and it’s the very same Scotch!) 



All over the world King George IV 
sells at the same prestige price as 
the other “top twelve” Scotches. 


But here, it is the only one of them 
you can buy for about five dollars. 

How come? The Scots produce it, we Americans bottle it... 
and we pass the savings on to you.Why are we so generous? 
We want to become the largest selling Scotch around. 

King0eDr0eIV 

ONE OF THF. WORLD'S TOP 12' SCOTCHES 


BOOKTALK 

A horse with flat feet who loved to 
watch birds was or«e of raeinfl's greats 

I n the year 1933 a little chestrtut horse 
named Hyperion, ridden by Tommy 
Weston and carrying the colors of the 
I7lh Earl of Derby, won the race at 
Epsom that bears the name of that peer's 
ancestor and went on to become one of 
the turf's great stallions. In Hyperion 
IJ. A. Allen. London 16 6s.) Racing Cor- 
respondent Clive Graham of the Lon- 
don Oaily Express has provided an as- 
tonishing amount of information about 
this famous horse and his descendants. 

Born on Good Friday 1930, Hyperion 
showed so little evidence of distinc- 
tion that it seemed impossible he should 
ever become one of the supreme Thor- 
oughbreds in the history of racing. “A 
little runt of a chestnut colt.'' he ap- 
peared to have every disadvantage. Mal- 
formed by modern standards, he had 
an extra pair of ribs la throwback to 
his remote Arab ancestors) and his feet 
were "flattish, with dropped soles, and 
therefore vulnerable to bruising. “ 

When, at 5 months old, he was sent 
to join other colts at Newmarket he was 
loo small to reach the feeding trough, 
so a 3-foot-high wooden manger had to 
be specially built for him. Some months 
later he still measured only 14 hands - 
inches, the height of a teen-ager's pony. 
He loathed exercise. Once, when urged 
to hurry, he threw his rider and gave a 
look as though to say, "Don't lake lib- 
erties with me. young man." Hyperion 
loved to watch birds fluitering above his 
head, and airplanes fascinated him. 

It was at Doncaster that he first showed 
promise of his fantastic speed. He was 
fourth, and for the first time was de- 
scribed as a horse "to follow." After 
that, he ran in 13 races and won nine of 
them, worth 129,509. 

Hyperion was sent to stud at the age 
of 4. and between then and his death in 
1960 he sired a line responsible for the 
winners of more than 6.359 races in the 
IJ.K, alone. Bv the end of 1965 the mures 
sired by his male descendants, which in- 
cluded His Highness, Owen Tudor, 
RocWttfcHa. Stardust and Tudor Minstrel, 
had won 2,676*^ races. Out of 100 stakes 
winners belonging to Hyperion's male 
line in the U.S. in 1965, 68 were the tail- 
male responsibility of his three sons. 
Alihhai, Hcliopivlis and Khuled. 

Through Alibhai and his son Your 
Host. Hyperion was the greal-grandsirc 
of Kelst>- the world's richest racehorse 
and the maternal grandsirc of Citation, 
the turf's first million-dollar winner and 
a winner of the Triple Crown. 

- Maboth Mosfliy 


*NEW YORK STATE PRICE SLIGHTLY HIGHER OR LOWER IN OTHER STATES. 
lOOS Blended Scotch Whiskies. BO Proof. Sole Distributor U.S A. Munson G. Shaw Co.. N.>. 



The best investment you’ve ever made... 


The best investment you’ve ever made may not be a 
blue-chip slock, valuable piece of property, or sky- 
rocketing mutual fund, It may be a magazine sub- 
scription. 

Some of the most capable and prosperous men you 
meet attribute their success, in part, to information 
they’ve found in Fortune. Recent case in point: A 
Montreal textile executive who gathered an idea from 
a Fortune article that streamlined his modest-sized 
company into a million-dollar business. 

During the past year, more than one well-established 
company, plagued with static earnings, has come out 
of the doldrums thanks to an idea found in the pages 
of Fortune. (And it’s not at all uncommon for experi- 
enced investors to revise their portfolios after reading 
several issues of the magazine.) 


(4) Sophisticated investment intelligence in every 
issue — but no hot lips for the gullible. 

(5) Authoritative guidance on management problems. 
What to do about labor negotiations, inflation, 
computers, stock promotion. 

(6) Personal profiles that show you how men at the 
top achieved success. Recent subjects: Norton 
Simon, the Bronfmans, Jim Ling. J. Paul Getty, 
Bill Lear, the Mellons. 

(7) Technology reports that explain, in plain English, 
what scientific advancements mean to you and 
your business. 

(8) Fortune’s unique annual Directory of the 500 
Largest U.S. Industrials and Directory of the 200 
Largest Industrials Outside the U.S.. each the 
nucleus of an entire separate mid-monthly issue. 


What’s Fortune’s secret? 


It boils down to economics. Fortune spends $3.18 for 
every word you read in the magazine. TTie writers, 
editors and researchers who carefully evaluate the 
material are second to none. (Twenty-two of the 
writers listed in Fortune's masthead have been recog- 
nized in Who's Who for their writing achievements.) 
And two months of hard thinking and planning are 
devoted to every article you read. 


15 Issues of Fortune for $12.50 

You can take advantage of Fortune’s special money- 
saving introductory offer and receive the next 1 5 issues 
of Fortune for $12.50. That’s $2.50 less than at the 
regular one-year subscription price, and $10.00 under 
the newsstand cost. 

Plus an added bonus: valuable investment book 


Eight singular Fortune features 

(^) Economic forecasting that may be the most ac- 
curate anywhere. 

(2) Corporation stories that probe and pry — to tell 
you how and why companies make money and 
lose it. what’s right and wrong with management. 
Recent examples; Bristol-Myers, Westinghouse. 
Control Data, J. C. Penney. Gulf & Western. 

(3) Industry stories that dig deep, for information 
that's priceless to executives and investors. Recent 
studies: steel, electronics, autos. 


To make this offer even more attractive, we will send 
you a free copy of a valuable soft-cover book: Personal 
Investing Ideas from Fortune. It contains a wealth of 
practical information carefully selected from articles 
which recently appeared in Fortune’s Personal Invest- 
ing department. Whether you are a large or small in- 
vestor, you’ll find this book rewarding to read. 

Why not try Fortune. It’s simple enough; just fill out 
and mail the accompanying order card — or write to 
Fortune, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 6061 1. 
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SCORECARD 


ALL-AMERICA PROBLEM 

The newly militant attitu<ie of Negro col- 
lege athletes, which led to a change of 
basketball coaches at California, the boy- 
cotting of a track meet at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at HI Paso and an uproar 
at the University of Washington, has 
spread to the sport where it could hit 
the colleges hardest -and in the pock- 
etbook- The sport is football, and the 
new militancy has evidenced itself at 
Michigan State, a must unlikely place. 

For years the Spartans, determined 
to make a big splash in the Big Ten, 
have recruited more Negro athletes than 
any other major co)}cge. At one poini 
the majority of Michigan State's starting 
22 football players were Negro, and the 
l%5 championship team had what it 
called its soul-brother backheld -three 
Negroes and a Hawaiian. Fven Spartan 
assistant coaches began to get alarmed 
when Head Coach Ouffy Daugherty 
would constantly appear on magazine 
covers surrounded by players, and not 
a white one in sight the coaches said 
it hurt them when they tried to get jobs 
elsewhere. 

Duffy knew what he was doing, Michi- 
gan State had the winning reputation 
that it wanted, it was proud of its 
Negro athletes and it was acutely sen- 
sitive to the value of keeping them 
happy. Thus the surprise last Thursday 
w hen l.aMarr Thomas, a very fast-foot- 
ed tailback, led a delegation of 15 to 
20 Negro players off the lootball prac- 
tice field and into the office of Athletic 
Director Biggie .Munn to make a va- 
riety of charges. 

As usual. sonie of the charges had va- 
lidity : that Negroes were being pressured 
to lake nonacademic snap courses to 
stay eligible (what other university has 
offered a degree in mobile-home build- 
ing?); that the school is not hiring enough 
Negro coaches (il just accepted its first); 
that the athletic counselor should have a 
black assistant; that the school does not 
have a black trainer or doctor for black 
athletes. And. as usual, some that 


.sounded silly; that the schtm) discour- 
ages Negroes from playing ba.scball til 
doesn't); that the school has never had 
a black cheerleader. 

By late Friday 1'homas had agreed to 
end the proposed boycott of all Spar- 
tan sports pending a meeting with Michi- 
gan State President John Hannah, who. 
ironically, is Chairman of the U.S. Civ- 
il Rights Commission. 

Tlioinas. who figures to be a star on 
ihis year's Spartan team, has long been 
known as a campus activist— this week's 
Hast Lansing joke is that he will make 
All-America if a way can be found to 
gel deals rnio J?/5 sanJah. But the niooJ 
that he represents is no joke. Many a col- 
lege football coach is watching his team 
on these fine spring practice days and 
thinking, "If it can happen to Duf- 
fy. . . .” The result is sure to be a sud- 
den reassessment of a lot of internal 
collegiate athletic practices. 

STROKE OF GENIUS 

In bars where the custom is to give reg- 
ular patrons every fourth drink on ihc 
hou.se. the free one is becoming known 
as a Tommy Aaron it's the fourth shot 
that you didn't ask for. 

BIG SEASCAPE 

Christie's. London's finc-an auctioneers 
whose fame has been built on selling 
such works as Monet's /.a Terrasse a 
Sie. AJresse for 5I.4 million, is going 
to auction off a yacht. "From time to 
lime wc do strange things." a spKikcsman 
for the firm commented when pressed 
for an explanation. "Once wc sold a cof- 
fin. It had been prepared for a citizen 
who made a sudden and iniraculou.s 
recovery." Then there was the spoon 
which brought a record price. S5.040. 

The ship. Hiniesta. u 36l-ton luxury 
steam yacht, figures to sell for consider- 
ably more, something around SIOO.OOO. 
Built in 1 902. she is believed to be the old- 
est craft of her size and kind still in com- 
mission. During World War II King 
George VI used her to inspect the ficct. 


and in recent years she has been char- 
tered for cruises in the Mediterranean 
by the likes of Frank Sinatra. Peter Law- 
ford and the late Porfirio Rubirosa. The 
man from Christie’s says, "Hiniesui is 
worthy of any fine-art salesroom, and it 
IS always good to have a change from 
Rembrandt.” 


SMOKED S&tMON 

Dr. Lauren Donaldson of the University 
of Wa.shington is using a new method 
of marking the salmon raised in the col- 
lege liaichcry before releasing them. He 
uses a kind of miniature branding iron 
that leaves a permanent X on the side 
of each fish. The iron, however, is fro- 
zen. not heated. Dr. Donaldson is con- 
vinced that branding is more reliable 
and less injurious than previous identi- 



fying methods, such as tagging (tags 
often arc lost) or clipping fins (which 
so upsets a fish’s equilibrium that it 
swims a woozy course for some time). 

The university's brand, like a cattle 
baron's, is registered with the proper 
agencies, so that Husky salmon can be 
identified when caught in the sea or when 
they return to Lake Union to spawn in 
two years’ lime. 

From now on. podnuh, it’s going to 
be a lot easier rounding up strays. 

THE MAKING OF A MANAGER 1968 

Several years ago a group of sportsvsrii- 
ers attending a baseball banquet decid- 
ed to start a rumor that Yogi Berra, 
still a player at the time, was going to 
be manager of the San Francisco Giants. 
The rumor spread from coast to coast, 
and although wire services carried the 
appropriate denials, a funny thing hap- 


pened. Berra, long the clown, began 
taking the idea seriously; others were 
soon talking about him as a possible 
manager and. sure enough, one day he 
wound up in command of the New York 
Yankees. 

The same thing seems to be happening 
to Wilt Chamberlain. The possibility of 
Chamberlain becoming the playcr-coach 
of the 76ers was broached for the first 
time a couple of months ago by a Bos- 
ton newspaperman who was looking for 
something to fill a column. Nobody had 
ever seriously thought of the moody 
Chamberlain as a leader of men. But the 
story kept getting repeated. Chamber- 
lain now seems to be taking the idea seri- 
ously. and if he takes it seriously, the 
76crs' management ha.s no choice but to 
take it seriously. The team’s coaching 
job is vacant (Alex Hannum’s contract 
expired at the end of the season, and he 
announced he was quitting last Monday). 

Asked after the team’s playoff loss to 
Boston if he had considered coaching, 
Chamberlain replied, ‘i haven't done 
too much thinking about anything, ex- 
cept wc lost and we shouldn’t have lost. 

I have my particular thoughts on coach- 
ing. but I’d rather wait before 1 person- 
ally comment.” 

In the past Chamberlain has said he 
did not think the idea of a player-coach 
was a good one. Now. however, he quali- 
fies his view, observing that 'i would 
think that sometimes a player-coach 
could be much more of an asset to a 
team than a poor coach on the bench." 
Chamberlain is talking hypothetically, 
he says, but he has been making cryptic 
statements about the 76crs’ fall from 
pov-er, “During the last part of the 
season I thought wc were playing on a 
par (with 1967), but I think there was 
something missing and I’d rather not 
go into that something.” 

Chamberlain has also said he would 
hate to have to break in a new coach at 
this stage of his career. Presumably he 
is not talking of Coach Chamberlain. 
The other 76er players may l>c wonder- 
ing how Wilt could coach them without 
attending practice sessions. As a Phil- 
adelphia rookie, long departed, once 
said. "One thing you can say about Wilt. 
He never leaves his game in the gym.” 

FLAT JOKE 

In the Southwest. Texas A&M is 
thought to have an inflated ego— even 
by Texas standards. In consequence, it 
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Turn to the 

COOL ONE! 



New! Refreshing FROST LIME 
in your shave, tool 

AQUA VELVA 

SILICONE LATHER 

FROST LIME 
SHAVE 

for a silicone-smooth shave! 



JUGS, ICE CHESTS AND COOLERS 
great products for the great outdoors 


On that camping trip — when hunting, fishing and boating — 
at family picnics — rely on Poloron Jugs, Ice Chests and 
Coolers to keep foods and beverages fresh and tasty for the 
heartiest outdoor appetites. 

Lightweight, rustproof and portable, they're insulated with 
Vacucel* foamed plastic to retain heat and cold longer. Made 
by America's largest manufacturer of picnic products and 
available in hi-impact plastic, aluminum, steel. They give 
years of service. 


® 

ALPINE GIANT COOLER- 
Five gillon capacity, with 
spigot. Hi'impact plastic con> 
atrueiion. Rugged, virtually 
■ndeitruclible Vacueel* in- 



FEATHER FUTE ALUMINUM 
JUG — Two gallort capacity, 
wilK Foldawiy Faucat. Pol- 
ished aluminum packet— light- 
weight, rustproof Vacucel* 
insulated. 


© 

THERMASTER KING SIZE 
ICE CHEST-Alummom con- 
atruetion, hinged cover with 
tray and drain. Giant capa- 
city. Unbreakable, Hi-impact 
plastic interior. Vacucel* in- 
sulated. 


Poloron Jugs, Coolers and Ice Chests are available at batter stores everywhere. Ask for them 
by name. Seventy-ais modela and atyles priced frotr* $9C lo S^.SS. 


POLORON PRODUCTS, INC. 

National Salas Headquartars and Ezaculive Offices: 

165 Huguenot Slreel, New Rochelle, New York 10601 

Factories: Rusion, La- • Baletville, Miss. • Bristol, Pa. • Scranton, Pa. • Michigan City, Ind. 


SCORECARD rontinued 

often has been the butt of jokes. There 
is a book called 101 Aggie Jokes, and 
not long ago a sequel was published — 
Son of lOi Aggie Jokes. 

But the school went out of its way re- 
cently to suggest that it is not puffed up 
at all. An educational television station 
in Austin asked Southwest Conference 
teams for autographed footballs which 
arc to be sold for a benefit, Football- 
sized packages promptly arrived from 
Rice, Texas. TCU, SMU, Arkansas. Bay- 
lor and Texas Tech. But a small flat 
box came from A&M. It contained a 
neatly folded deflated football, signed 
as requested by the A&M team, 

One might argue, however, that the 
Aggies, conference champions, are jvtsl 
saving their hot air. 

REVEALING COMPARISON 

"If the owners arc making a ton, we 
want a quarter ton," John Gordy, pres- 
ident of the National Football League 
Players' Association, said last week. 
"Wc arc taking a militant but reasonable 
stand in our negotiations." The players' 
association, which for the first time is 
being recognized by the owners as the 
collective bargaining agent for the pros, 
is seeking, among other things, a S5 
million contribution for its pension fund, 
S500 in salary for each participant in an 
exhibition game, a $15,000 minimum 
salary (82''; of NFL players make that 
anyway) and a postseason game between 
NFL and AFL All-Stars. 

Gordy points out that the baseball 
owners contribute $4. 1 million each year 
lo the players* pension fund, but NFL 
clubs pul in only SI. 38 million. "This 
means.” he says, "that Frank Floward 
of the Washington .Senators, who has 
played in the majors for 10 years, will 
get a pension of SI. 287 a month when 
he is 65. I have played 10 years and will 
receive only $656. When Howard is 50 
years old he will be paid $500 a month. 

I will get nothing,” 

Gordy lists other inequities that the 
players' association hopes to change. 
Among them: a baseball player receives 
a month's salary when he is rclea.sed; a 
pro football player gets no severance 
pay. A baseball player traded from an 
East Coast club to the West Coast re- 
ceives $1,200 for moving expenses; a 
football player gets nothing. 

The players* association is suggesting 
that the NFL hasn't been giving the pros 
the Super Bowl of gold and benefits that 

eonllnued 
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Your ship’s in— and the breezy life that goes with it. What to wear? A smash- 
ing Classic sport coat by 'Botany' 500. First-class looks and luxury, thanks 
to award winning ‘Botany’ 500 designers. Cut. sewn by over 200 pairs of 
skilled hands. Tailored for quality with the Daroff Personal Touch, In exclu- 
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class values too! Above; giant plaid, bright and vibrant. Deep grey slacks. 
Rt.-. 3-button sport coat in sizzle-blue checks, solid slacks. Sport Coats. 
$47.50 to $75. Compatible- Slacks, $18,95 to $35. Suits, $69-95 to $110. 
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the league would like to have its fans sup- 
pose. So far negotiation meetings have 
been relatively calm. But they are going 
to heat up. 

TRANSPLANT 

In case you have been concerned about 
the possible disappearance of forests, the 
weekly Seattle Argus has come up with 
some encouraging tree-growing news 
from the dense woods of the Northwest. 
It seems that some 55 million years ago 
a tree called the meiasequoia. or dawn 
redwood (it is related to both sequoias 
and redwoods), grew abundantly over 
Washington and Oregon, appeared in 
Japan and Manchuria and even grew 
within eight degrees of the North Pole. 
Fossil remains have been discovered in 
New York state and the Nevada desert. 
The meiasequoia was believed to have 
been extinct for 30 million years until a 
Chinese forester during World War II 
found a tree growing in a remote area of 
Szechwan province. A postwar expedi- 
tion supported by Harvard's Arnold Ar- 
boretum then found a grove of the dawn 
redwoods in another province and re- 
turned with seeds and cuttings. From 
greenhouse plantings, seedlings were 
sent to areas where the meiasequoia 
once was a shade tree for dinosaurs. 

After 20 years, which is not very long 
in comparison with 30 million, a me- 
tasequoia growing in the backyard of a 
botanist at Washington State University 
has reached a respectable height of 25 
feet. There is a metasequoia planted 
16 years ago at the Hoyt Arboretum 
in Portland, Ore. that is now 35 feet 
tall. Another spectacularly revived 
fossil is growing in the Rhododendron 
Glen of the University of Washington 
Arboretum, It is 44 feet high. 

Botanists arc considering growing the 
dawn redwood for commercial use. 

THEY SAID IT 

• John Kerr, head coach of the new 
Phoenix team in the NBA. explaining 
why he declined the Chicago Bulls' of- 
fer to move into the front office; "rve 
seen enough guys who were kicked up- 
stairs and then found out they were 
working in a one-story building." 

• Leon Wagner, Cleveland ouitictdcr. 
discussing his failure for the fourth 
straight year to get a raise from Indian 
President Gabc Paul: "My great thrill is 
stabilizing the gold drain and keeping 
from inflating the economy." end 
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You'll find more action . . . more of everything at the Stardust Spend an hour and 
forty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue. Then, catch entertainers 
like the Kim Sisters, Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're 
on from dusk 'til dawn! Have a gourmet's delight m one of our 5 great restaurants. 
Swim, Sun, Tan. Play golf at our championship 
course. Yes, GO . . to your travel agent Make a 
reservation for excitement! Or, write Reserva- 
tions Director, Suite 101. Economy minded^ 

See our "Heavenly Holidays" brochure. 

1.000 LUXURV ROOKS AT S8 • SIO. PLUS 500 DELUXE ROOMS ANO SUITES 




Most home movies pul people to sleep. 
They're supposed to move, and most don't. 
So they took home-made. 

Unless you lake them with one of Bauer's 
eight Super 8 movie cameras. Because all 
eight offer professional features that add 
pace, variety and interesting effects to your 
movies. Depending on the model, features 
like: 8-to-1 power zoom lenses: an automatic 
wiping mask for fade-ins and fade-outs; 
and the slowest slow motion in Super 6. Plus 
bright, reflex viewing for perfect focus and 
thru-the-lens light metering for automatically 
correct exposures. 


Prices range from about S50* to $420*. 
Bauer's three great Super 8 projectors start 
at about $B0' . See them atl at your camera 
dealer. 

Or writ* lor irtformdion. Allitd Iitimx Corp . 

300 Park Ave So.. New York tOOIO. 

Chioago. Oaliaa. Glendale. Caiii ^ 

Gat even. Send ut SOC and Ihe 
name of your favorue noma-mevi* 
bore. We’ll aend you a certificaie you 
can award him in recognition o 
hiB taienti Maybehe'llgelthe 
message 


Bauer 
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This merry monin 
of May you can 

save $5.00 
on Samsonite 
Classic 
Attaches. 


Starting June 1, 
you can't. The offer 
is over, finished, done. 

You'd have to go ajiong way to find 
bigger bargain on attaches. 

The 3" Commuter (shown) regularly 
$27.95. only $22.95, The 5 ' Diplomat 
regularly $29.95. only $24.95. 

The 2" Statesman regularly $25.95. 
only $20.95. Choose any one and you'll find 
you've done lots more than save $5. 
Samsonite Attaches are unmistakably 
executive. With scuff and stain-resistant sides, 
ghtweight magnesium frame, exclusive hidden 
locks and expandable file folder. Yours in Jet Black, 
Olive, Saddle fan. Scotch Briar, Oxford Grey. 
See your Samsonite dealer today and walk off with 
Classic Attach^ at our special price. You’ll never 
look more expensive for less, 


Samsonite 



What you should know 
about the new 
aluminum 
By Doug 

Santos. 


“The new aliimin urn 
shafts, as everyone 
knows, are the talk of 
the golf industry. 

'i'hey’re lighter than 
steel shafts. By half an 
ounce, ('['hat’s a lot.) 

Which is why you can 
swing the club faster. With the 
same strength, flexibility and 
stepping as the steel shafts. 

But that's just part of 
the steel vs. aluminum story. 

It’s how you maximize 
aluminum's weight 
advantage that makes the 
big difference. 

At first the big problems 
seemed to be: Do you 
take all the sa^ed weight 
from the aluminum shaft and 
put it into the club head.^ Or do you 
leave it off completely.^ 

Kxperiments ami tests showetl us 
that you couldn’t do either. If you 
put all the weight in the head, you’d 
have a club that was too hard to 
swing. If you eliminated the weight 
completely, you could swing the club 
faster. But you wouldn’t ha\e 
enougli head (mass) behind the ball. 

The Ram CJolf (^orp. ami I solve<l 
this problem of how to use the 
aluminum shaft. People are saying 
we did it better than anyotie else. 

Here’s what we did. 

First, we shaved some weight off 
the entire club. This gave us more 
club heatl speed. Kven with the same 
swing. 

Then, we did put a little 
bit more weight into our Iieads. It 
gave us extra power at the point 
of Impact. 

It’s a simple application of 
a theory in physics. .Mass times 
velocity equals distance. 

"^'ou could say, the secret's 
in our heads. Our club heads. 

The}' let the I’rue Temper 
aluminum shafts do what they’re 
supposed to do. 

But that’s not all. 

We took a small amount 
of added weight and put it 
way liown at the sole. 

Tower than any other club 
you’ve ever swung. 


It gives you 
more power. (We 
even put an 
aluminum tiring pin 
in the face of every 
wood. For the same 
reason.) 

.\nd just to make sure our irons 
would swing a little more weight 
with you. we ailded even another 
extra. \Ne put a double-contoured sole 
on each iron. With an extra large 
fiange. 

Now . you’re sure to get well 
into every ball you hit. W ith no 
wasted energy. Or distance. Or 
accuracy. Kven in tight lies. 

These clubs are the 
biggest improvement in clubs 
since clubs. 

.•\nd all because you carry a 
lot of weight witit u.s. 

.Swing some today. 

W herever sporting goods are sold." 


V golf corp,* 

MELROSE PARK. ILLINOIS 
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RIGHT ON THE MONEY 


Jimmy EUis. his days as Muhammad Ati's sparring partnar far behind him. crashed home an effective right hand to 
win the WBA version of the heavyweight championship and, finaHy, a chance at better paydays by MARK KRAM 


F i't (he old man life has atviays been 
hell. His eyes lell you where he has 
been, his hands tell you what he has 
done and even now. though his belly is 
full, when you look at him you think of 
lost men plucking guitars on city steps 
or a kid’s empty, mountaineer face 
caught behind the flutter of a soiled win- 
dow shade. Nobody knows the trouble 
I’ve seen, his eyes always say. 

Machines failed, crops failed in the 
dust. Goodby to all that. He left East 
Texas for the road, a road of night fires, 
of boxcars where people killed other peo- 
ple, a road of sadistic railroad bulls. 
Keep away from Denver Bob. he uses a 
whip — after he clubs you across the chin. 
Don’t run from Fort Worth Red. With 
gun or knife, Red never misses. 

The old man. Jack Quarry, reached 
out last week just one more time for a 
piece of a world that had always been 
inaccessible. He sent his son. heavy- 
weight Jerry Quarry, out to retrieve his 
pride, broken a thousand times on a 
thousand lonely nights, out to make up 
for all the injustices, all the cold city 
nights when nobody understood. 

Saturday night in Oakland Jerry 
Quarry, his youth just as unrooted as 
his father’s, his suspicions and resent- 
ments just as strong, was out in front 
of the largest viewing audience in the his- 
tory of televised sports. From Morocco 
to Tokyo, people watched him go against 
Jimmy Ellis for the World Boxing As- 


sociation’s heavyweight championship. 
He was the white boy, with the crum- 
pling right hand and jaw of ingot, who 
was to be the key to another abundant, 
glamorous era in boxing. 

To many more, less interested in the 
status of boxing, those in the large cities 
and small towns who are scared or just 
simply combative, he was a symbol. No- 
where was it more evident than in Oak- 
land, The Black Panthers, the militant 
Negro group, were restless. White vig- 
ilante groups, behind curious leadership, 
demanded recognition. The intense at- 
mosphere did not move Quarry. He ac- 
cepted no bigoted allegiance and resist- 
ed the dementia swirling about him. His 
behavior glittered. 

Quarry’s performance in the ring w'as 
less striking. A crowd of 14.000 paid to 
sec him exhibit lifeiessness. inexperience 
and much inelfcctual punching. It 
watched Ellis, once almost ruined in the 
middleweight division, create a tactical 
masterpiece that, though soporinc to 
television viewers and the live crowd, 
was demanded against the deadly coun- 
terpunching of Quarry. Ellis was intel- 
ligent and cruel with his long, slashing 
right hand. Even more than the right 
and his ring generalship, his jab was 
the decisive weapon. His fight belonged 
to those who appreciate delicate artist- 
ry, not to those who only recognize 
heavy-handed slaughter. 

The California judges, as always, re- 


mained shamefully insensitive to any- 
thing resembling subtlety of skill. The 
referee scored the fight 7-6 Ellis. One 
Judge bad Jr JO-.^ EJJis; another, who 
should never have been given a pencil, 
called it a draw. 6-6. ‘‘California's a 
nice place to visit," said one manager, 
‘‘but pul a gun in my back before 1 
fight there.” Quarry himself concurred: 
"If they'd given me the decision. I’d 
have given it back. I didn’t deserve it." 

Quarry’s candor was refreshing. He 
knew he did not come close in this fight. 
Quarry is always waiting to counter, es- 
pecially on the ropes where he feels se- 
cure. He cannot lead and is unskilled at 
finding openings. Ellis refused to follow 
him to the ropes, and in a fight clut- 
tered with undramatic moments the most 
interesting moves came when Ellis would 
walk backward and leave Quarry hang- 
ing bewildered on the ropc.s. "Let ’im 
lay there talkin’ to himself,” screamed 
Angelo Dundee, Ellis’ manager, "Make 
him fight in the center of the ring." 

Ellis, who is a habitual gambler in 
the ring, for once followed orders. When 
Quarry did come off the ropes he was 
confused and his punching was un- 
rhythmic. His usually quick hands were 
slow and errant. He seldom reached El- 
lis with the vicious body attack he some- 
times has displayed: and his right hand 
to the head looked like it had an iron 
weight tied to it. He did catch Ellis with 
a left hook in the 1 3th round and then 
eonrlnufJ 


Landing with tha righi, <* A* aid often auring lha figftt. Jimmy £lllt twists tAe Aeatf a grlmecing jerry Quarry, trying gamaiy to covar up. 
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followed up with a right hand, but sud- 
denly he dropped his guns. “Quarry had 
the fist but nothin* up here," said Ellis' 
cuiman, Chickie Ferrara, tapping his fin- 
ger on his head. 

Ellis only occasionally forgot his in- 
structions. Throughout his training he 
honed his jab and he seldom discarded 
it during the fight. The most vital blow 
in boxing, the jab is both an offensive 
and a defensive measure. It is the one 
sound opening for every advance; it is 
also extremely effective in destroying a 
big puncher's concentration. Ellis’ did 
do that to Quarry. Only a gambler 
with a big heart can beat the jab. 
Quarry, whose youth seemed to make 
gambling easy, has the heart but he re- 
fused to move against the jab. Had he 
taken its sting and pain and stayed on 
top of Ellis, the fight might have turned 
around. 

Ellis, to be certain, could not gamble 
in any wa>' against Quarry. Me has too 
much past (a lachrymose career among 
the middlcweights of short money and 
much punishment) and he docs not have 
enough future. Flc is 28 now, and he 
has been a black fighter for over a dec- 
ade. To be a black fighter, even the least 
carnivorous of managers will agree, is a 
"stomped down life, a stone-hard road." 
Few pamper the black fighter. He has 
to fight from the moment he steps in a 
gym. It is an axiom among white fight 
managers; "You have to find out early 
if the black boy has any dog in him.” 

The managers do find out early. But 
they know, too. that a white fighter re- 
mains a property. While often the black 
boys unload freight or work on the docks 
during the day. then spend long dreary 
hours in the gym at night, the white fight- 
er is “romanced" — no job. no fights 
over his head, the best equipment, ex- 
pensive sparring partners. Ellis, hardly 
bitter but certainly no fool, survived this 
separate and unequal treatment and 
learned his trade the way few fighters 
ever do. His two years as Muhammad 
.Mi’s sparring partner were another sort 
of embarrassment. "1 have my secret 
thoughts," says Ellis, "but why bring 
them out and have them kicked around?" 

Ellis' aversion to controversy was 
sharpened by his time with Ali. The fight- 
ers. though friendiv, were never close. 
Often, in camp Ellis seemed to be just a 


phlegmatic, machinelike figure, but he 
was never obsequious to Ali. That alone 
separated him from those who fluttered 
about the champion. With Ellis it was a 
matter of holding on to his pride. 

“We were in Chicago." says fighter 
Willie Johnson, “in trainin'. One day 
Jimmy belts .Ali right on the chin. Ali's 
legs do this little number and he fall 
right into the ropes. He weren't secin' 
nothin'. He was stone-cold shook up. 
But that was nothin' the way Herbert 
Muhammad, his manager, was. Right 
off. Herbert, well he want Jimmy out of 
the camp. Jimmy needed the job, but 
he wouldn’t go see nobody and play up 
to them. Herbert cooled but he didn't 
let Jimmy work for a few days." 

There were other tense moments in 
Ellis’ relationship with Ali. When All 
still had the house in Miami and Ellis 
was working with him. there was quiet 
exchange over second-class treatment. 
At meals the guests, brothers and vari- 
ous backslappers were served first. Often, 
when it came time for the sparring part- 
ners to cat, there was not much left. 
Ellis put up with this for a while, then 
one day announced he was going into 
town for his supper. This dinner pro- 
tocol and his sleeping quarters- the size 
of a closet — were soon changed. 

“I was made out to be nothin* but a 
sparring partner,” says Ellis. “It both- 
ered me to be run down like that, I was 
more than that. I knew it. I think I’ve 
proven that now." 

Before last week’s fight Ellis seemed 
quite annoyed at the unceasing "white 
hope" prattle, even though Quarry blunt- 
ly refused the odious designation, thus 
mollifying the bellicose Black Panthers. 
More than anything, what disconcerted 
Ellis was the fact that Quarry had a 
large following among the black pop- 
ulation in Oakland. "If Quarry wins, 
boxing will be great again." said one 
black man in the gym. A black fighter 
countered; “Us spooks is like crabs in 
a can. One tries to climb out and five oth- 
ers reach up and pull him back." 

Ellis is now too far along to be pulled 
back by anybody. He, like Quarry, re- 
ceived $125,000 for the fight, and Ellis 
is only interested in the money. He has 
become the black fighter who grabs the 
money and runs. He is not interested in 
becoming a legend. The heavyweight ti- 


tle. suddenly awash in chaos and back- 
door politics, will be difficult to reunite. 
Ellis is the WBA's champion. Joe Fra- 
zier holds the title in five states and 
Ali, exiled and smothering in a morass 
of litigation, is the champion of the 
“thinking" part of the universe. Nobody, 
of course, has accused those who leg- 
islate in boxing of ever having a single 
sensible or unselfish idea calculated to 
dispel the confusion. 

ft is fairly certain that an Efiis-F'razier 
fight is quite remote. Sports Action, 
Inc., which packaged the tournament, 
w ill try desperately to make the bout, but 
the people behind each fighter will be in- 
ordinately recalcitrant. The eight-man 
WBA tournament, despite some dismal 
performances and severe losses absorbed 
by Sports Action, can be viewed as a suc- 
cess if only because it brought move- 
ment to the heavyweight division. Con- 
stant coverage on ABC television helped 
and the ratings — three fights drew the 
highest ratings in ABC’s sports program- 
ming for the year — indicate a respectable 
growth in boxing interest. The packagers 
have profited fiom the tournament. 
Sports Action will make SIOO.OOO. ad- 
mittedly a meagci sum for one year's 
work. But one guesses the Sports Ac- 
tion people are relieved they no longer 
have to deal with the Quarry family. 

Father Jack and his family. 41 strung 
including relatives, arc pleasant, passion- 
ate and tribal people. The championship 
for Jerry meant much to Jack. With vic- 
tory, he finally would be convinced that 
he was an entity, that he belonged to a 
world that had rejected him. He came 
to California, just off of a boxcar, with 
an East Dallas pocketknife and the 
clothes on his back. But now he was 
not a man to be taken lightly. He had 
his own ideas on what came next and 
who would reap the benefits of his son's 
ascendancy. But there was not much il- 
lusion left in him. and he knew when 
the dream had died. 

■'Tell you this, I give the fight to El- 
lis 8-6.” said Father Jack, his hands twist- 
ing over his knuckles. Each knuckle had 
a letter on it. and when the hands were 
extended the letters read: Hard Luck. 
The city nights, you could tell, were still 
cold, and people were sitting inside 
bright, warm hou-ses and Jack Quarry 
was vtry hungry. end 


N«w champion Ellis {abovs). his arms supportsd In victory salutt. manages a weak smile as loser Quarry, tired and dejected, bows over ropes. 
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THE FIRST OPEN MAKES ITS MARK 


The tournament at Bournemouth. England that brought together pros and amateurs became more than an experiment 
when young Mark Cox upset Pancho Gonzalez and Roy Emerson in successive matches by C. M. JONES 


O pen tennis begun to smoke last Oc- 
tober, when Hnlutn hrst announced 
that in l%8 she would be going it alone. 
It slowly smoldered until the Interna- 
tional Law n l ennis I cderalion said 
"yes" in March, and it linalK burst into 
flame at 3:53 p.m. tin Wednesday, April 
34. when Mark Cox attempted a pass- 
ing shot down Puncho (ion/akv‘ back- 
hand sideline. 

.Already Cox had surprised his lirm- 
est supporter, his w ife Alison, by reach- 
ing match point. Surprise rose to sheer 
disbelief w hen a tired Cion/alc/. volleyed 
the ball beyond the sideline to establish 
Cox as the first amateur ever to beat a 
professional in championship tennis. 

F or over 30 years icnnis fans had been 
fed the nonstop story of professional su- 
periority. F'rom Vines through Budge. 
Riggs, Kramer. Gon^alc?. Roscwall and 
Laver, the constant cry had been, "lie's 
the world champion. ' and. so persuasive 
was the advtxracy. most believed the 
claim to be true. Cox proved there arc 
loopholes. 

F-ate and not a little devious Biitish 
guile decreed that Bovirnemouth should 
provide this first open test. .A smart, 
successful holiday resort nestling on F-n- 
gland'ssunnysouthwcstcrneoast.iis 1 50.- 
(XK) inhabitants include a goodly mea- 
sure of retired and aged service person- 
nel. High among their delights rank the 
annual British HardCourt Tennis Cham- 
pionships at the treclined. gracious VVest 
Hants club. There, since 1926. legendary 
giants like Remi l.acoste. F rederick Per- 
ry and Jaroslav Drobny have established 
traditions in keepingw ith worldw ide am- 
ateur tennis conservatism. Would the 
colonels and their ladies accept the 
•'open" revolution or simply snort and 
stay at home? 

The answer quickly came. 1‘wo stick- 
assisted septuagenarians, who hobbled 
their way to the ticket oflicc at 8 a.m. 
one Sunday weeks before the meeting, 
began setting a pattern that ended with 
advance bookings totaling $15,600. This 
was S1.200 more than the highest total 


sale at any previous Bournemouth hard 
court championships. By the time gales 
were shut on finals day gross gate re- 
ceipts had reached $28,872. or twice as 
much as the previous record and almost 
three limes the lO-ycar average of $1 1.- 
270.40. 

Such interest should have merited a 
pompous opening perhaps an avenue 
of trumpeters from clubhouse to center 
court. Instead, open tennis almost crept 
in unnoticed. While a galaxy of colum- 
nists. with millions of readers spread 
from Australia to the U.S. and back 
again to Italy. Ciermany. F rance. Tur- 
key and all points North and W'est. 
awaited the appearance of Australia's 
F red Siollc and his amateur adversary, 
F’clcr Curtis of F-.ngland. Owen David- 
son. coach of Britain's Davis Cup team, 
and one of his star pupils. John Clif- 
ton. Iicgan play on the secondary court 
spread before the wooden Edwardian 
clubhouse. At precisely 1:43 p.m. Clif- 
ton served to Davidson's backhand, 
raced for the net and ended a five-shot 
rally with a kill well beyond Davidson's 
reach, l ive first line of "open" history 
had been written. 

Twice on that first day it seemed a pro- 
fessional giant would tumble Stollc to 
Curtis and Andres Gimeno to Stanley 
Matthews, son of Sir .Stanley Matthews 
of world six'ccr fame. Neither profes- 
sional enjoyed the experience. "I was 
under such heavy pressure all the time 
because he had nothing to lose." wailed 
Stollc. "If F'd been beaten I would have 
been blasted all the way from l.ondon 
to Sydney. They would have taken it 
out not on me but on the whole profes- 
sional game. I lost concentration a hun- 
dred times wondering what they would 
write m Sydney if I lost." 

Somehow- the pros survived this and 
the second day, too. so that starting the 
third day they were slightly bloodied but 
still unbowed. Then into the picture 
stepped a blond, crinkly-haircd. econom- 
ics graduate fromCambridge University, 
who is nearing the end of the two-year 


tennis trial he has set himself. Suddenly 
the first open was something more than 
an experiment. 

Born III Leicester, a thriving E n- 
glish industrial city, in 1943. Cox dis- 
played an inherent ball sense and timing 
ability while he was still a child 
and he showed a far-abovc-average tal- 
ent for soccer, cricket and badminton. 

I lowcvcr. Cox Fvelicvcs that heredity has 
an immense effeel on human personality, 
and with good reason. Flis father, l.cs- 
lic Cox. a personnel manager and night- 
school teacher, gave him his first tennis 
lessons. A stylist. Cox Sr. bordered on 
county class w hen younger. Marian Cox. 
Mark's mother, was less skilled on a ten- 
nis court, but the Cox dining-room side- 
board is amply laden with pri/cs she 
won for running. So when Cox took up 
the game at 8 he had Fichmd him the 
solid athletic background common 
among the Australians, who so often 
dominate the world icnnis scene. 

.A glittering junior career pointed to- 
ward his becoming a tennis specialist, 
but Cox had «ithcr ideas. They included 
possession of a white Jaguar car. and 
he decided there were quicker and safer 
ways of acquiring one of these than 
through tennis. .So. resisting great pres- 
sures to become a touring amateur. Cox 
vhiiwed that his equable exterior cloaked 
a strong determination. J le crammed for 
and obtained a place at Downing Col- 
lege. Cambridge, from which he grad- 
uated as a Bachelor of Arts in June 1 966, 
Marrying his only ever girl friend. Ali- 
son .Stroud, on his 23rd birthday, Cox 
embarked on a "success in two years 
or quit" tennis program. 

At first triumph followed triumph, 
with the 1966 Ll.S. Championships at 
Forest FFills as one of the highlights. 
T here he Freat Tony Roche and won the 
first two sets against John Ncwcombe 
Fsefore losing in the quarter-final. In 1967 
he was less successful, and by the end 
of that year he considered quilling. 

"But I love the challenge of tennis, 
so I tontiniied, “ he explained. He did 
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nol improNC noticcabl) unlil Ihc ( arihc 
Milion lournamcni in I’ucrio Kilo in 
early April, where wins anainsi Jim 
McManus and Alien I ()\ gave him Ihc 
lillc. 

Arriving at Bournemoulh wiih confi- 
dence rising. ( ox saw ihai he was scived- 
uled li‘ play Pancho (ion/akv in ihe 
second round L'nccriainty ahoul the im- 
plications ol playing lor hel'ty cash prizes 
instead ol' Tor ll.l'l -specified expenses 
had led countless friends ti> advise < ox 
to accept the M2(l Icgitimale expenses 
assured by his nomination Cor the oHi- 
cial UtiUsh team competing m Hoiiinc- 
moiilh. Now, seeing his name againsi 


(lon/ale/'. he felt this was doubly good 
insurance. "Never having seen him play 
except on television. I did not know what 
to expect,'' C ox explained thoughtfiilly. 
"I was very impressed when I watched 
him win his first round, and when we 
began our match 1 was very conscious I 
was playing the great (ion/alcz." 

"At the start I tried to do too much, 
which IS always the case vvhen you are 
playing someone who you think is vast- 
ly superior to yourself, When he took 
the first set at love. I felt humiliated 
and thought I was in for a 6 0, h 0. f> 0 
whitewashing- Then I hit a few shots 
in. he began to make errors and he grew 


less and less sharp as the match wore 
on. I was aware he wasn't very fit, but 
his shots are so peil'ccl. so beautifully 
priKliiccd. I duln'l think I would win 
until he hit the last ball out." 

Ironically, (ion/alez had talked. 24 
houis earliei, of the meviiability of an 
amateur boating a professional sooner 
or later. "It had to happen to someone 
so It might as well l>c me," he now philo- 
sophized "Ihis fellow played really 
well '■ 

Rod 1 aver, who lost to ken Rose- 
wall in the finals, said at the start of the 
week. "It's gicat to be back in the great 
tennis centers, but I think it unrorlunalc 
we haven't got a better draw of am- 
ateiiis '■ 1 avci was so sure that ( ox's 
win over (lonzalez was a fluke he didn'l 
even hothei to see ( ox play Roy I mer- 
son the next day. So he missed the ten- 
nis trcai tlidl thrilled a capacity 
ceiucr-eourl crowd and countless mil- 
lions on the television nelwoik. 

i xeept for a spell in the third set. I mcr- 
son was never in the match. "I didn't 
know what was hupisemng.” bmerson 
saiil dcicclediv, "He looked as if he had 
so much lime and conlidence he could 
have had a cup I'f tea and still had lime 
to reach the ball and hit winners." 

( ox icinained cautious, say mg. "I \till 
don't know if I am in their league. The 
professionals arc playing under s<v much 
pressure they imist feel they have lead 
weights on their legs. ' His caiilion 
pioveil warranteii the next day when I a- 
ver, L'vinconlraling licrcely from start to 
limsh. ended ( ox's days of glory, beating 
him r* 4, b I , b 0 "1 Ic IS .1 great player," 
( ox said adminngiv. "It lusi shows how 
much 1 must learn if I am gmiig to he able 
to compete m these staiulaids " 

Ivpically, t ox luul not wasted any 
nine As they left the court he asked 
I aver what he might do next to im- 
prove and listened atteiuivclv to the 10- 
mimile leduie thal followed ( ox's 
prowess cost Ihe professionals S(4H) in 
'itiglo piizes. .111 amouni promoter 
( .coige Mact all will have to make good. 

I iisu.ilK sleep on the lO-houi an |oui- 
ney Horn I os \ngcles to I .•lulon.” Mac- 
( all said on arrival m Roiirneiiunith. 
"Hut when I leail of ( I'x's w in over I m- 
cison iiist bcfoic boaidmg, I couldn't 
rest at all wondering what he might do 
to the others. But he has put tennis on 
the front pages of newspapers all over 
the world, and that's just great for open 
tennis " END 



RELAX, GIRLS, 
IT’S A MANN’S WORLD 

Caro! Mann is currently the best player on the women's pro tour, which grows 
richer despite ‘shoot-downs' by the PGA by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


O ne nighl Iasi winicr Carol Mann 
vsas invited to appear on Johnny 
Carson's TV show, but at the last mo- 
ment she was told that her services were 
not needed, 'i knew they had gotten 
somebody better," say.s Miss Mann, "so 
I watched that nighl. The guy who re- 
placed me played a homemade harmoni- 
ca. The thing looked hke a sweet po- 
tato." 

For years that has been the story of 
the women's pro golf lour. While the men 
arc winning S50.000 in a single tourna- 
ment, starting corporations and fiying 
their own jets, the women are losing 
out to harmonica players. Rut as the 
touring ladies moved into Raleigh last 
week, there were signs dollar signs, to 
he cxact - that Johnny Carson should 
pay attention to. 

Listen to Lennie Wirt/, the girls' lour 
director, father confessor, clothes coor- 
dinator and. more often than he would 
like, nursemaid: "When I started out 
here in 1961. we played for Sl«6.00tl m 
total purses. Only two tournaments were 
worth more than SIO.OOO, Now %sc don't 
book an event for any thing less than $12.- 
^itX). and this season we are sure to make 
more than half a million. The galleries 
are larger, and the whole tour is getting 
more attention. One reason is that the 
girls arc taking an active part instead of 
saying. 'I don't give a damn.' Wc'rc not 
so ob.scure anymore, everyone is work- 
ing on promotion and the girls arc linatly 
getting credit for being people rather 
than a bunch of Ama/ons. We re get- 
ting there." 

For Wirtz and the 35 to 40 regular 
touring pros, "there" is where the TV 
money is. The LPGA came within a hair- 
pin of a $115,000 contract with Shell’s 


Wonderful World of iioll last December, 
but the idea for the scries elimination 
matches involving 1 2 women and 12 men 
pros resulting in eight winners pairing 
off for a mixed Scotch foursome tour- 
nament was turned down by the PGA 
Tournament Committee. The rejection 
was. as they say in the college dorms, a 
nifty shoot-down, but the girfs have not 
taken their jilting silently. 

"Gardner Dickinson came out with 
the statement that it would hurt the men’s 
professional image to play with us. and 
that the women shouldn't be getting so 
much money." says Kathy Whitworth, 
president of the I.PG.A. "We were plen- 
ty mad at the time, but maybe wc'rc 
belter off this way. Now we know where 
we stand with the men. We know we’re 
not going to get any help from them, 
and we'll have to do it on our own. 
Well, that's fine." 

Having found out where they stood 
with the men nowhere- the ladies set- 
tled down to battling among themselves 
for the half a million dollars on their 32- 
slop tour. Last week's lournaincnt in 
Raleigh was the sixth this year, and as 
it began it was evident that only the num- 
ber of free cars allotted to contestants 
during the tour (up from 10 to 20. Car- 
son lake note) had changed. Most of 
the faces were the same. 

For instance, there was Betsy Rawls, 
shooting 69 on opening day and prov- 
ing the old gang wasn't still around just 
to talk about sun visors, wooden shafts 
and how it used to be. There was Mar- 
lene Hagge, with her orange pigtails and 
her neat curves and most of the men in 
the gallery in her "army." There was 
the goddess. Sharron Moran, last year’s 
Rookie of the Year, with her glowing 



Caro! Mann ratas famininily firal, po/r*econe'. 
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tcclli and her wide lials. And there was 
[’)orvna C'at>t*t\i. the last of the jireat liul- 
lan sand rlasers. acting like a rel'iigee 
from Rowan and Martin witli lines such 
as, "Hi. I’m Donna Caponi from beau- 
tiful downtown, sock ii to me. sock u 
to me. Hurbank. C alifornia," 

There were a couple of new faces, of 
course, girls who were making their pres- 
ence felt by \astK different methods. 
Red-haired Sandra I’ost from C anada 
has had finishes of 12th. 10th and sev- 
enth. L'ntil withdrawing from Raleigh 
because of illness, she was otf to the hot- 
test start of an> niokie since C'lilTord 
•Ann Creed finished fifth on llie I'llicial 
money list in 19(i.t. 

Aniithcr newemner is making a dif- 
ferent sort of impact- Sue l^obson. a 25- 
year-old stewardess on leave from L nit- 
cd .-Airlines, got a big SI .500 chunk from 
an advertising agency m Chicagi' for pos- 
ing for 27 rolls of color film in her little 
blue cotfee. tea or milk uniform while 
holding various golf clubs, But the stew- 
ardess' pictures have not been placed 
well with the media, and Sue's game is, 
well, coffee, tea or milk. She has bro- 
ken SO just twice in 17 rounds with a 
high finish of 35lh, 

Perhaps the most noteworthy devel- 
opment on the tour so far is that the two- 
way battle for supremacy between Kathy 
Whitworth and Mickey W right has been 
expanded to include a third Carol 
Mann, the h’ 3". effervescent blonde who 
won the 19h5 Women's Open. Kathy 
won the first tournament of the year 
but Mickey Wright responded by vv in- 
ning the next iwo before dropping out 
with an infected eyelid. Meanwhile, 
two weeks ago in Atlanta. Carol 
Mann shot an ama/mg bh-bh-OS to win 
by 10 strokes, then fidlowed that with 
a second straight wm last week in 
Raleigh. She is now the lour s leading 
money vv inner and certainly i>nc of its 
most colorful personalities. 

"Once you meet Carol Mann you nev - 
er forget her. " said I enme Wnt/. ".She 
can he the next Babe Zaharias for us." 

Carol's startling score at .-Atlanta was 
evidence of a natural talent that has al- 
ways been present hut which in one way 
or another has failed to display itself 
with much consistency until recent years. 
She joined the lour out of Towson Md 


in 1960 but was unable to win a tour- 
nament until four years later Her teach- 
er. Manuel de la I orre ol Milwaukee, 
rearranged her enure game in 1965, and 
she went out and won the 1 ady Carling 
and the Women's Open. Despite disc 
trouble m her haik that keeps recurring, 
Carol has won nine loui nanicnis since 
and has averaged almost S2.T0<K.) in ol- 
licial money mer the past thiee years, 
l.ast seasi'n her total eainmgs were sec- 
ond only to Kaihy W hitworth's. She has 
surpassed Mickey Wright as the k'ngest 
hitter on the toui. and may soon match 
.Mickey in tlie other elements of the game 
as well. 

”1 hope Atlanta was a turning point 
for me." Carol said last week. "Kvery- 
tliing seemed to come together there, 
and I had the most fun I've ever had 
on a course. It's always been a mental 
thing with me. Probably I ennie VVirt/ 
IS right. He's always said I've Iveen afraid 
to play too well. 1 have kept a rein on my- 
self. 1 know, because my nature is not 
one of being complctelv competitive. Be- 


ing the hesi is mvc and all, hut it's al- 
ways been for other people I worry all 
the time about being able to tope " 

Carol sayshci height constantly makes 
her seif-eons».ioiis hut her clothes tend 
to accentuate her sue while at the same 
time complementing it She is one ol 
the few players to wear cuh'tics on the 
course at all times and they give her a 
line sense ol fcmininny that is not al- 
ways easy to lind on the wiancn's tour. 

"I know I have ilie longest legs in 
the whi>le world," she says, "but they're 
kind of nice legs. .And I think the skirts 
look so much betlet than old short'. I 
also wear tinted hose to mutch the skirls. 
One stop near a bush with those babies 
and there giK*s a run and four dollars, 
but I don't care VS'e all should try lo 
look more feminine out here. Being 
thought ofas any thing other than a wom- 
an absolutely frosts me." 

W hen she says that she smiles a plcas- 
ani, preliy siiiile that has got lo be more 
fun to look at than any harmonica play- 
er m the world- cmd 



Kithy Whitworth, oresidfnt of the iPGA. w»s bitter when mate pros would not share TV money. 
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AT LAST, A DERBY COLT TO BEAT 


Alter months of false hopes, inconclusive races, do-nothings and dropouts, the Kentucky Derby now has a horse at 
whom everyone can take atm. If he wms. there will be familiar colors m the winner's Circle by WHITNEV TOWER 


B .ircl> a month ago the inanagemeni 
ofC'hurchill Downs, where the Wlh 
Kentucky Derby will be run this Sat- 
urday. was facing a serious danger of 
overpopulation. -A.stde from the standard 
headache brought on by excessive de- 
mands for reserved scats, there arose 
I he problem of how to accommodate 
an expected record number of starters 
in the race Two starting gaie.s abreast 
cituld handle 26 horses, and the way can- 
didates kept popping up m New 'tdrk. 
f-londa. California. Maryland and 
tinally in Kentucky itself, it seemed that 
even this number might be exceeded II 
so. It was suggested, why not do away 
with the gates and start them all from a 
harrier the way it used to be done'.’ 

l uckily, this won't K‘ neccs.sary. Noi 
only IS the iy2X record of 22 starters 
safe, hut the 196^ field will almost sure- 
ly tit comtortahly into one l4-.siall gate. 

I urihermore. one outstanding favorite 
has at last emerged He is CalunKM 
I aim's forward Pass. Only a cvdt with 
ihe courage and stamina to heat him 
has a chance to take home the cash and 
Ihe roses. 

In ihc (WO months pieccding this Der- 
by at least a dozen among a near- 
record 191 nominees appeared gualilied 
lo succeed. Then, because they couldn't 
win often enough, because of untimely 
injuries or even because of the pru- 
dence of a few wise owners, many sudden- 
ly became noncandidates. Among those 
whose owners chose not to run were 
Iasi year's 2-year-old champion S iiriolic. 
the Santa Anita star Dewan. the fla- 
mingo winner \\ ise I xchange and the 
(iarden Slate winner bugged A lot of 
MlVralf also dropjH'il by Ihe wayside in 
recent weeks, but the prospect was 
foi one of the dullest Derbies in years, 
contested by horses of little or no class. 
Hut last Thursday at Kentucky's 
Keeneland track forward Pa, ss changed 
all this with one of the finest pre-Derby 
races in many a season as he won the 
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Blue Grass in near track-record time of 
I 47 '5. In addition, though a majori- 
ty of honemen believe forward Pass 
has a virtual lock on the race, almost as 
many concede a pretty good chance to 
hi.s chief rival. Peter fuller's Wood Me- 
morial winner Dancer's Image. I inally. 
Captain's Gig. whose troublesome legs 
had made htm a questionable Derby 
starter, won his third race m a row on 
.Saturday His admirers arc now persuad- 
ing themselves that this unseasoned 
sprinter is capable of carrying his speed 
for a mile and a quarter, though he has 
never raccil beyond one mile 

All of this adds up to a well-fought 
Derby, with f'orward Pa.ss the horse to 
beat. This big bay. a powerful 16 hands 
and 2 inches, has three facli'ts in his 
favor: impeccable breeding, (irsi-rate 
handling and a record of racing con- 
sistency, It has been said that forward 
I'ass is an in-and-out runner, yet in P 
lifciime races he has won seven and has 
never been worse than lourth. I he most 
important part of that record is the fail 
that 1 orward Pass won his last two starts, 
after framer Henry 1 orresi cured him 
of a tendency to lug in by using blink- 
ers with full cups 

1 otiesl. a W)-ycai-o)d Keniuckiaii 
who has won more races ai Churchill 
Downs than any trainer m history, is 
no stranger to the Derby winner's cir- 
cle. fvvo years ago. the lirst lime he 
siaried ,1 coh in the classic, he won with 
Mike I Old s Kauai King. Now Calu- 
met's full-1. me trainer, lori'csl Ivelieves 
forward Pass is an even better horse. 
■‘\i least lies more on his toes." says 
Henry. ' Kauai King was a nonchalant 
Ivfic I orward l‘ass was a little slmv m 
developing, like his sire. ( )n-and-< )n Hut 
his grandsire was Nasrullah. and he's 
got some of 1 hat temperament " On-and- 
On was the son of Nasrullah and a glo- 
rious mare named Two fca. among 
whose accompli.shmcins were 15 wins, 
earnings of S.t09.250 and the production 


of Calumet I arm's last Derby winner, 
Tim lam. Nasrullah has yci to sue a 
Derby w inner, but h is sons include Nash- 
ua and Nevei Bend ihoih second) and 
Bold Kuler (fourth). I orward Pass's 
dam. Princess Tuna, was a champion 
race marc in her own right. 

In the Blue Gra.ss. I orwaid I’ass was 
nothing less than sensational With Milo 
Valenzuela substituting for regular JiHrk- 
c> Donald Brumtield. w ho was sidelined 
by food poisoning. Calumet's devil-red- 
and-bluc silks showed first at the break 
and there was simply no catching the 
big coll. Charles I ngelhard's Alley 
fighter first look up the cha.se and was 
the lirst to retire, finishing a dead-tired 
foui'lli fhen I V Commercial gave ii 



a iry and attuall) goi in uilhiii a length 
of horward Pas.s around the ihree- 
eighihs pole. Ai that point Mih> ga\c 
Torward E*ass a couple of quick raps 
with his stick and the race was over. He 
won by five lengths over I. V - Com- 
mercial. with Prancie's Hat anoiher half 
a length back, followed by AUe> I ight- 
er and Gleaming Sword. The winner cov- 
ered nine furlongs in the fa.stest time of 
any Derby candidate this year. ’’He re- 
minded me a lot of Tim lam.” said 
Valcn/ucla after the race, "and 1 
wouldn't mind riding him again. Bui 
Brumticid has the mount and he de- 
serves It.' 

Two days after the Blue f»rass. tor 
rest informed Brumfield that he and Cal- 
umet Owner Mrs. (iene Murkey had de- 
cided that Valenzuela wt>uld ride for- 
ward Pass in the Derby. They did so. 
said bi’rrcst. because Brumfield probably 
would not be up to full strength in lime. 
Then they let Brumfield, a forlorn and 
sick young man, make i he announcement 
to the press that he was taking himself 
off the horse of his own volition. " I hcse 
things happen in racing." said Don 


bravely, "bul there'll be other Derbies, 
Don't w rile that I'm being a good sport. 
Just say I didn't feel up to it. and that 
this will work out for the best." 

If I orward Pass wins the Derbv, and 
with It u pot of around SI20.000, Cal- 
umet will undoubtedly offer Bnimlicld 
suitable icmuneraimn. h.saclly 10 years 
ago this week Jockey Bill H.iriack, who 
had fractured a leg in a slarimg-galc acci- 
dent, was replaced on Derby co-favor- 
ite Iim Tam by an eager young rider 
named Milo Valenzuela Milo won while 
Hartack watched the race from the press 
bo\, I.aler Mrs. Markey rewarded Har- 
tack with a check for S.^.OOO 

■ This isn't a question of money .' saul 
I oiresi, • It IS simply that il the Derby 
came down to a hard finish. l>on might 
not have the strength and Milo would. 
If Don rode him and lost, the monkey 
would be on nn back, l-vcn though the 
defeat might not be his fault, there would 
be a lot of criticism all the way around." 

I evpccl lhal most iff the talk after 
this Derby will be that f orward Pass 
was just toi' damn good. I he ci'li with 
the hesi chance of heating liim. Danc- 


er's Image, also has made his last twu 
Starts his most impressive races. I he 
good-loi>king gray will be a pivpular ci'lt 
m I ouisv lUc- He is a son of the great Na- 
tive Dancer, who suffered the i>nlv loss 
of a distinguished career in the 1*J53 
Derby when he failed ti> catch Dark 
Star In the Wood Memorial. Dancer's 
Image nailed Irtm Ruler inside the Ibth 
pole after the latter held a fivur-lcngth 
lead. 

One obvious question is, lu*w got'd is 
Iron Ruler’ He clearly was moved lotv 
soi'n in the W m'd and had nothing left 
at the finish. My impression is that Iron 
Ruler IS a cut Ivelow the top pair. What 
shi'uld help his chances. Iu*wcvcr, is a 
switch in riders from Angel Cordero. 
Jr. !>' Biaulii' Hae/a. who is not apt to 
make any premaiuie nu*\es. Dancer's 
Image w ill hke the distance, and his jiK'k- 
ey Bohby I ssery . km>ws his way around 
Churchill Di'wns. He won the Derby 
last year on l’ri>iid Claru*n with as skill- 
ful a ride as Viiu d ever want to sec. 

1 he mystery hi^rse in this year's Der- 
by IS Captain's Gig. I'wned by Captain 
Harry I Guggenheim, whose Dark Star 
. ■.ntmuni 
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hung that defeat on Native Dancer just 
1 5 years ago. If he survives Derby Week 

and there arc veterinarians on the 
ground who say it will be a miracle if 
his right front hoof holds together until 
post time Captain's Ciig will proside 
plenty of excitement- He is quick, shifty 
and very fast and docs his running on 
the front end. His jockey. Manuel Vea- 
/a. says, “He's on the muscle rtghl now 
and at least acts like he wants to go on. 
He's won all three of his starts this year. 
So let's say we're on third base now 
and there's only one way to go- to find 
out if he can get home. We've got to 
try him in the Derby. And who wants 
to win a I>crby more than me?” 

It IS diflicult to work up much en- 
thu-sia-sm for any of the other half a 
dozen horses .At week's end Charles En- 
gelhard still had an entry going for him. 
hut it was more than likely that the bet- 
ter half of the team. .Alley l-'ighter. would 
be declared out and only Jig Time would 
go. Millard Waldheim's T. V. Commer- 
cial, second in the Blue Ora.ss. didn't 
appear to be making up ground in the 
run to the wire. He hasn’t won in five 
starts this year and the Derby is not 
the race to snap this streak. C. V. Whit- 
ney's Gleaming Sword fifth in the Blue 
Grass, spent much of the race starga/ing. 
California's Proper Proof and Don B.. 
who ran one-two in the April 20th Cal- 
ifornia Derby at Golden Gate Fields, 
have struck no terror among the op- 
position. Proper Proof worked so poor- 
ly one day that he was scheduled for a 
final test in this week’s one-mile I>erby 
Trial. Kentucky Sherry, winner of the 
Louisiana Derby, probably should have 
remained in the bayou country. 

Derby history reveals that a long shot 
often runs m the money even if he is 
not a winner like Dark Star. In the last 
10 years the list of those who wound up 
on the board paying handsome dividends 
includes Lincoln Road, Roman Line. 
Dapper Dan. Advocator and Barbs De- 
light. The best bets to do that this year 
are Francic's Hat. Trouble Brew ing and 
T. V. Commercial. 

I expect a race that starts with Cap- 
tain's Gig setting the pace. Iron Ruler 
and Verbatim won't be far away, at least 
for the first mile. But Milo Valenzuela 
will not be deceived by fast early frac- 
tions. When Dancer's Image. Proper 
Proof and perhaps Jig Time make their 
late moves, Milo and Forward Pass 
should withstand the charge. 


THE ROSE THIS YEAR 
IS FOREVER YOURS 


Early in May millions of Americans who skip casually over 
the racing news for 51 weeks suddenly become Thoroughbred 
experts, tossing about racetrack patois like Kentucky hard- 
bools. Caught up in the growing anticipation of the Derby 
they become instantly familiar with the names of jockeys 
and horses and the owners of famous racing silks. Even so. 
few hear of people like Mrs- Kingsley Walker, who is an in- 
visible but vita! part of Derby tradition. Over the past 35 
years Mrs. Walker has sewn 37.000 roses into garlands for 
the winning horse and bouquets for his jockey. She is ex- 
tremely proud of her work and does not care to disclose the 
exact procedure she follows. But she does reveal that, about 
every five or six years, she changes the strain of rose she 
uses because, after that time, the strain runs out and the 
roses turn purple and then pinkish. This year's roses are 
Forever Yours, and about 500 of them will go into the win- 
ner's garland. It will be put together on Friday and kept 
in the refrigerator overnight. Saturday will bring fruition 
to the efforts of others besides Mrs. Walker. For many, 
among them the people shown on the following pages. Der- 
by Day in Louisville is the sporting summit of the year. 
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'TAa town Itn't as wild as It usad to ba at 
Darby lima, and ealabrIHas don't coma In as 
early," says Bail Captain Aba Atkinson, a 90- 
yaarvalaranalLoulsvIlla'sonea-alaganl Brown 
Hotel, which also Isn't what H used to be. But 
Atkinson dourly admits. "Wa still make a few 
extra bucks. " Ha has bean so occupied over 
the years that ha has never seen the race. 


Whlta-halredWathanKnabalkamp saw his first 
Darby In till end will sea his SSth this weak. 
As head of Churchill Downs he la a congenial 
host, but risks making anemias this year with 
hit ruling that beer may not be carried Into 
the track's Infield, which usually la jammed 
and hot. Someday he hopes to add 50.000 
seats to the existing 43.000 In the ancient plant. 





AUty Fighter is s tougi) l/tt/s c^lf, a son of 
Rough'n Tumbla. who diod last month at ago 
20. QoUmg him to ths Darby (ono of 19t ong- 
intUy nominatad) will ba a mileatona for all 
ihraa of his prineioals. Ownar Charlas En- 
galhard (far lafO has nai/ar had a Darby start' 
ar or saan a Darby run; Jockay Laffit Pineay 
Jr. has navar riddan In ona; MaoKamia Millar 
(batow). who acquired much of his aarly sav- 
vy at Darby-wisa Calumat Farm, has not had 
a slartar In ts years as a trainer. Engelhard Is 
chief stockholder in Engelhard Industries, with 
major holdings in platinum, palladium, gold 
and silver (those are colls of silver wire around 
him). Living abroad much of the tima. ha has 
raced horses sueeassfully In France and Eng- 
land— winners Ilka Indiana, Romulus and Ri- 
bocco—and invested S6 million In the sport 
In SIX years, "hleedlass to say." Mack Miller 
understates It. "wa'ra all pretty excited." 
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Tftiny to pich OerOy winners 'S a universal 
flaslime. Dot lew have oeen more successful 
man /si newborn, (be eigar-smokmg hand'- 
capper tor the Cleveland Press /n 71 vears 
of covering the Derby. Isi has been right 17 
limes, having made such choices 

as Pensive(S}S.70)in 1944. Dark Star I $5> 80) 
m 1953 and Proud Clarion ($67 70) last May 


At Tijuana s Cahenle. Tony Aiessio ( far left) iS 
busy accepting 'future' bets on the Derby, 
which may not be sent through the U.S. mail 
AiessiO <9 hurt most when a favorite hke Kaua' 
Kmg wms. and is luckiest when he receives a 
large bet (nke the S7S 000 on Grausiarh me 
same year) on a horse who fails to start This 
year's closing lavorite: forward Pass at 7 to I 


On the Louisville police force 73 years. Colo- 
nel James Hyde has won more than 14.000 
trophies for pistol shooting This year will be 
his 7tsi on Derby Day duty, his first as Chief 
Nearly half of his 5 13 men will be engaged m 
handling traffic and other problems connected 
with the race 'It's a lot of ettra work.’ ne 
says, ‘a lot of nice extra work. I enjoy it ' 



tut prices on mo«Selt 1133. $14.95: 1144. $15.95; 1155. $19.95. 

These prices not represented » customery reteil prIcH, Sold compelitiveljr by dealers everywhere. 


New Irom the 
new South Bend 
Company 


A^15 flyieel 
that acts like 
i a^lOOone. 


It’s not machined from a solid piece 
of aluminum. 

It doesn’t have any fancy scrollwork 
or your name etched on the side. 

But South Bend’s Finalist can do 
everything the $100 fly reel can do. 

The Finalist has an exclusive dual 
brake system—one phenolic brake 
shoe and one of teflon— and they 
apply just the right amount of pressure 
on your line, to give you perfect, 
satin-smooth drag whether you're after 


record tarpon or record trout. 

The Finalist is all-aluminum and 
packed with features. For instance you 
can change from one spool to another, 
switching from one kind of fly line to 
another in seconds. 

This new reel is just one of the great 
South Bend tackle products in the 
line for 1968. See the 203 new rods, 
new reels, lines, lures, 
and accessories now at your 
ajmufiA South Bend dealer's. 


For 64^e color catalog, plus 2(H>age bonus booMet packed with fishing tips, send 50$ for jSostage and 
handling to South BendTackle Co. Dept. FN Division of Gladding Corp. Box 365 IAS. Miami, Fla. 33148 


LIGHTS 

IN 

THE MET 
CELLAR 


Their lapses are still laughable, but 
New York's new stars at last give 
promise of a bright, winning future 
6y WILLIAM LEGGETT 


U p und down the Eastern Seaboard 
in large pharmaceutical houses and 
small neighborhood drugstores the 
search was pressed last week for the mys- 
icnous. elusive chemical that may cure 
Nolan Ryan's vast blood-blister prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, he bla/cs on in pain 
for the Nevv York Mets. his band in- 
adequaiel\ treated with brine drawn 
from the bottom of a pickle barrel lo- 
cated in a Jewish delicatessen in the 
Bronx. 

The group of reporters around Jerry 
Koosman grows larger each day and each 
recruit wants it explained again how he 
happened to learn to pitch in the top of 
u hay barn near Appleton. Minn. Koos- 
man says. ■'! threw to my older broth- 
er. Orville." 

Huge stacks of letters keep piling up 
in the Shea Stadium locker of Ron Swo- 
boda (.v<r cover) with words of youth- 
ful faith. ' I tried to trade four baseball 
cards for sours, '^'ou will surely go lo 
the Hall of l ame. I hope you never 
die." And. when people ask Swoboda if 
he thinks he will break Babe Ruth's 
home-run record, his brown eyes blink 
and he smiles when he says. "No. Rog- 
er Maris'." 

In the first three weeks of the I96S Na- 



tional League season the St. Louis Car- 
dinals and San Francisco Giants, nat- 
urally, drew plenty of attention, but, un- 
naturally, so did the New York Mets. 
perhaps more attention than any other 
team. For the first time in their seven- 
year history they have some positive ac- 
complishments to their credit, and it ap- 
pears that they may now be on the verge 
of abandoning the theater of the ab- 
surd and starting to play something that 
closely resembles big-lcaguc baseball. At 
one point last week Swoboda was tied 
for the major league lead in homers and 
runs batted in. Koosman. a 24-year-old 
left-handed rookie, had given up one 
run in 27 innings to tie for the league 
lead in wins (with three) and earned 
run average (0.33), While the Mels' 
present overall record of 6-9 was cer- 
tainly not good enough to cause people 
to start computing their “magic num- 
ber,” the team docs have the statistic 
(1,66) to prove that its pitching staff 
has the best earned run average around. 

Within a period of only 10 days the 
New Yorkers knocked both Juan Mar- 
ichal of the Giants and Don Drysdale 
of the Dodgers, historically two of their 
greatest tormentors, from the box with 
flurries of hits and base running seldom 
before exhibited by Met teams. And. 
wonder of w onders, there were three Na- 
tional I.eague teams that made as many 
or more errors. Of course, there was 
Nolan Ryan. too. At the age of 21 — 
and with only 1 1 innings pitched any- 
where last season Ryan has caused a 
constderahlc stir all by himself, sinking 
out 26 batters in the first 194 innings 
he pitched. 

For all these bright performances, 
there arc reminders, some grim, some 
hilarious, that the days of ineptitude have 
not totally disappeared. Recently, when 
they played a 24-inning game in Hous- 
ton’s Astrodome, the .Mets failed to score 
a run and allowed the Astros to get the 
winning one on an error, and they add- 
ed to their bi/arre legend when John 
Wayne could take neither team any long- 
er and quit the scene after 14 innings. 
.A week later, though, the Mets got the 
Astros outside, but it was the Astros who 


made the mistakes and the Mets who cap- 
italized on them. Old Mels never did 
things like that, but these new and seem- 
ingly movin' Mets are going to do many 
things right before this season is over. 

Once the Mets were a bad team from 
virtually the lop of their lineup to the bot- 
tom. In 1967, however, they came up 
with three refreshing surprises. Tom 
Seaver won 16 games, Swoboda hit .281 
and Shortstop Bud Harrclson developed 
into a fine player. Fven though the Mets 
did finish last, these were the first hope- 
ful signs that the franchise was trying 
to change an image established by an in- 
cident that occurred in 1964. .A follow- 
er in Connecticut called his local paper 
to ask how the Mets had fared. "They 
got 19 runs,'* said the man on the desk, 
"Oh." asked the caller, “did they win?" 

There were many who felt that once 
the Mets started to show any progress 
their fans (nine million have seen them 
in six seasons) would quickly abandon 
them for some other negative diversion. 
But in 1966, w hen the Mets rose to ninth 
in the standings, crowds at Shea Stadi- 
um increased by 164,304. When the team 
tumbled back to 10th last season at- 
tendance dropped off by 367.201 and 
television ratings sank. 

Because they had their poorest exhibi- 
tion record (9-18) ever this spring many 
felt, and wrote, that New 't'ork should 
ready itself for the worst team in its his- 
tory. L'ndcrncaih that record, however, 
was something very encouraging: Met 
pitchers had given up fewer runs than 
those of any other National League club. 
The only one close to them was the l-os 
.Angeles Dodgers, a team that normalK 
has the best pitchers. 

Another very important factor con- 
tributed to some of those spring los.ses. 
Gil Hodges, New 'S’ork's new manager, 
not only was shifting over from the 
American League to the National, but 
he was totally unfamiliar with many of 
the Met players. “During the spring." 
says Johnny Murphy, the Met General 
Manager. “Gil had to look over the 44 
players he had in camp and find out for 
himself what they could do. He made 
up his mind to watch them under game 

conlinufd 



FIELOINO FLUFF. a funny reminder that the old 
throw-away days of Marv Throneberry haven’t 
completely departed, occurred against Los An- 
geles Dodgers when Cleon Jones barc-handed 
the hall, Juggled it and finally recovered it. 
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conditions, and he did ii. While he cer- 
tainly wanted to win as many games as 
he could he was concerned about ^ee- 
ing how the plascrs would respond in 
certain situations. His opinions were 
shaping m> opinions. One of the first 
things >ou notice about (iil. once sou 
have been around him. is that he is a mas- 
ter at telling a pitcher what he should 
throw and being sure that n is done.” 

hsen before Hixlges and his \lcts got 
to spring training, the sounger Met pla>- 


ers sensed a new attitude being born. 
"W hen some of us got together this w in- 
ter." says .Swoboda. "we all felt like wc 
couldn't wail to siari the season, ^'oung 
guNs don't know ho\s to quit, f'hes 
haven't been around enough sears to 
have ilieir spun dented like some ot the 
older ones, The Hoston Red So\ and 
what thev did last season had a large 
part III our thinking about this vear. In 
other seasons when I plaved for the Mets 
vou would go into the ninth inning and 



lust know that somebody was going to 
come along and shoot the damn wheels 
right off your wagon." 

While it was the pitching that worked 
best in spring training, it was the work 
of three pitchers Seaver. Koosmanand 
Ryan that impressed the most. Seaver. 
the pleasant and very well-organi/cd 
young man who saved the All-Star (lame 
for the National 1 eague last July, picked 
up where he had left otT last year and 
pitcheil exccltenlly. again in full eom- 
inand of whal he was doing. 

1 lom the beginning koosinan wasgiv- 
en an excellent chance to become a start- 
er because he had led the International 
1 eague in strikeouts in 1967 after a line 
season the year previously at Xuburn. 
where he compiled an I RA of I,. IS on 
a Met farm club that had spectacular 
pitching, koivsman is one of those rari- 
ties of today a hoy overlooked by the 
scouts and signed, finally, for a handful 
of change. He went to an agricultural 
high school in Appleton, and it did not 
have a baseball team. He often awoke 
at 5 in ihc morning on his father's ^>40- 
acre farm, plowed, disced and smoothed 
the earth and then went iipstuiis in a 
barn to throw baseballs to brother Or- 
ville in the evenings. He pitched in the 
■'beer leagues" in Mtnnesola and then 
went into ihc Ainiy al I on Hliss, lev- 
as. Because teams needed pitchers boih 
on the post and otT it, he worked out a 
pitching rotation of his own so that, de- 
spite the teams' demands, he would pilch 
every fourth or fifth day. I he father of 
the hoy who caught him had been an 
usher at the old Polo (trounds in New 
> ork and he tipped the Mels off about 
koosman. I he Mels signed koosman 
after he had served 17 months of active 
duty and gave him a Si.2(X) bonus. 

I he third member of New fork's 
young pitching corps eventually became 
I ynn Nolan Ryan, ilic youngest of si\ 
children born to a petroleum company 
supervisor in -\lviii, levas. In 1966 Ryan 
siiucK out t07 hatteis in 202 innings in 
the minors, 'i ou might have lieaid much 
more about him earlier had he noi been 
called into ihe service for part of the 
1967 season. 

W hen Ryan did start to pitch last year, 
word about him spread throughout base- 
ball Of his first 21 outs at Jacksonville. 
IS were by strikeouts. "I had to catch 
him in the bullpen in Rochester with- 
out lights." says Minor I eagiier Jackie 
Warner, "and I chased as many as I 
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Thanks, Gentlemen. 

Ibure paying for 
our old age. 


W'crc happy to note that Chivas Regal is by far the best-selling 
premium Scotch in America. 

Indeed, things arc going so well, the question we’re about to 
ask may seem fooliiardy. 

Just why arc you paying that extra $2 or so? 

For the expensive malt whiskies we use? In part. For 
the superior talent we employ? A little. For our 
name? A few coppers. 

But what you are mainly paying for, gentle- 
men, is tiic 12 years our whisky spends 
aging in the warehouse. 

It’s not simply a matter of the whisky's 
room and board. Being in cask all those 
years, much of the lovely stuff 


evaporatt's. 

There's no way of preventing it. 

Unless we were to sell Chivas 
Regal at the legal minimum of 
four years old. Then \\'e'd have 
more whisky to sell and it would 
cost you much less. 

You may now need reassuring 
that neither you nor wc arc crazy. 

So sip a little Chivas and sip 
another Scotch. 

The difference, of course, is 
obvious. 

And if it's a difference you value, 
you'll just have to accept that well- 
worn maxim: 

Time is money. 




It took 31 diamonds to make this 2'diamond Butova. 


Our designer at Butova is pretty particular. When he tells us h? 
needs diamonds for a design, we know he means business. 

We'd better deliver beauties. Stones that re6ect the brilliance, 
the color, the glow, all the things you look for in a diamond. 

So we search. Around the WOTd. As faras Antwerp, Tel Aviv 
and Amsterdam, the world's diamond centers. 

We looked at spectacular 58'facet diamonds for this v,atcb. 


Then rejected 29. That takes a lot of time and effort. 

. And a of diamonds. But it's worth it. The way we 
fi figure it, anything less is an insult to our designer's genius. 
Not to mention our company's name. When you know 
what makes a watch tick, you'll buy a Bulova. 

DtodM -v* 17 Uk totid 2 dtf uadi (onKaf K k. S>7S.OO. 

Sm tb ut krovlv w kSt foS Mb* Balova rllBaimd wateko*. idon Vtiek lac . 
Nc* YsL Tcnaaa. BMw. Lesdeo. Ka^ ai^iA 
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caught.” All of Ryan's strikeouts for 
Jacksonville were on the road. When 
he was listed to start a home game at 
Wolfson Park, almost three times the 
normal crowd of l.OOO came out just to 
see what Nolan Ryan was all about. As 
he warmed up, Ryan fell twinges m his 
arm. Ho promptly sat down. 

■'It always seemed." says tleneral 
Manager Murphy, “that anytime I went 
to see him pilch something would hap- 
pen and he didn't play. There were times 
when people told me all about him and 
I began to believe that Nolan Ryan was 
a myth." Murphy wasn't the only Met 
to feel this way. Returning from a rc- 
-serve hitch, young Ryan finaily pitched 
in a "B" game and impressed everyone, 
but when he was scheduled to go three 
innings again.st Pittsburgh his arm tight- 
ened and he w orked only one. Two weeks 
later Ryan pitched against the World 
Champion .St. Louis Cardinals and 
fanned six of them in four innings, in- 
cluding Orlando Cepeda. Said C'epeda, 
“He is the best young pitcher I have 
seen since f came inco (he major ieagucs, *' 

Ciood as it was. that performance was 
not enough tocoiivince llisdges. lie wait- 
ed a w eek and threw Ryan back in against 
the Cardinals. This lime the youngster 
gave up no earned runs and struck out 
live. He made the team. In his three starts 
this year Ryan has struck out hitlers 
with his rising fastball and continvicd to 
get blood blisters on his index finger. 

Ctiis Mauch, tlie Met trainer, has tried 
almost every source imaginahle to lind 
Tar Dermamcnt. a medical preparation 
which helped Ryan in the past hut can- 
not he Uxraled uxlay. Thus, wherever 
Ryan goes, he carries a bottle of pickle 
brine to paint on his blisters. When 
Mauch cuts them to let llie blood run 
out. Ryan's teammates shake ihcirhcads 
as he dips his lingers into the cup of 
brine. Their name for the resultant mix- 
ture. of course, is a "bUMvdy Nolan." 

Ihe most interesting thing about the 
Mets is their youthful exuberance. Lead- 
ing 4-2 in the ninth on opening day 
against the Ciiants. the Mels fell apart 
and lost 5 4 despite .Swoboda's four runs 
hatted in. Ihroughoul the Met organi- 
7ation people felt that the team would 
probably leave its season right there in 
the swirling dust of Candlestick Park. 
The next night, though. Koosman 
pitched a four-hitter against the Dodg- 
ers and the Mets won 4 0 . 

This clearly was not to be the kind of 
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club that had represented New York in 
the National League during recent 
years. New York had begun by trying to 
build its expansion team on sentimental 
tics to Brooklyn Dodger and New York 
Giant fans of the past. Whether it was 
the right or wrong course to take is still 
a good subject for barroom arguments. 
One thing is certain. Researchers of base- 
ball in future years will look on the all- 
time Met roster and be baffled because 
some of the finest and most colorful play- 
ers in the game wore Met uniforms: Rich- 
ie Ashburn. Duke Snider, Yogi Berra. 
Clem Labinc, Frank Lary, Jimmy Picr- 
sall, Warren Spahn, Gus Bell. Ken 
Boyer, Roy McMillan, Tommy Davis. 
Bob Friend. Dick Stuart, Gene Wood- ' 
ling and Hodges himself. Unfortunately, 
almost all of them were too old by the 
time they reached the Mets to help the 
cause, and the likes of Joe Hicks. Sam- 
my Drake, Herb Moford. Rick lierr- 
scher. Cliff Cook. Steve Dillon, Ray 
Daviault, Larry Foss, Jim Marshall. 
A1 Moran, Ron Locke. Duke Carmel 
and Ed Bauta added only to the los- 
ing tradition. 

After the first five games this season, 
during which New York won two and 
lost three on the road, potential specta- 
tors might have been excused if they 
had decided to delay their spectating an- 
other year. Enough, however, had seen 
a quality in the new Mets that prompt- 
ed them to forget the Hickses, Daviaults 
and Carmels and to place their faith in 
the present. The advance sale for open- 
ing day at Shea Stadium was about 
30.000, but the promise of the young 
pitchers. Swoboda’s early start along 
with that of Outfielders Art Shamsky 
and Tommie Agee, plus never-before- 
scen daring on the bases, brought 22.000 
more people out to see the game with 
San Francisco. Before that huge and 
unexpected crowd the Giants promptly 
loaded the bases in the first inning with 
nobody out and sent Willie Mays to 
bat. Koosman struck out Mays and es- 
caped the inning without having a ball 
hit out of the infield. He ended with a 
3 0 victory, the first opening game vic- 
tory of any kind, home or road, in the 
Mets’ history. 

The impact of New York's improved 
play was visible again on their first home 
weekend of the season. With the Dodg- 
ers as the opposition they won on a threc- 
run homer by Swoboda and the fine 
pitching of Seaver. The Met-Dodger 
rontlnutd 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND, OUR MILLION DOLLAR BALL IS 
NOW OUR FIVE MILLION, THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLAR BALL. 

BUT IT STILL COSTS ONLY $1.25 


We at Wilson call our 
Staff ball The Million 
Dollar ball. 

But frankly our 
arithmetic is inaccurate. 

A NAME IS BORN 

At one happy point in time 
tournament players using 
the Staff ball had racked 
up a cool million in pri^e 
money. Then somebody 
spoke up and said; Let’s 
rename it. Let’s call it The 
Million Dollar ball The 
suggestion was met with 
cheers and approved by 
acclamation. 

Only we forgot that time 
marches on — and that 


time is indeed money. 

For the Wilson Staff ball— 
inevitably and inexorably 
and with unseemly haste 
—went on winning more 
loot for those wise 
enough to play it. It won a 
million and a half dollars, 
then two, then two and a 
half, then three, then 
foiu. Today its winnings 
add up to $5,032,727.70. 
THE POINT OF IT ALL 

Our point is that the 
Wilson Staff ball isn’t 
really The Million Dollar 
ball.... It’s really and truly 
The Fivemillionthirtytwo 
thousandsevenhundred 
twentysevendollars and 
seventycents ball. 


Which brings up another 
point. 

Is it worth a buck and a 
quarter? 

TOURNAMENT PROS 

Just put yourself in the 
position of the 
tournament professionals. 
You play for keeps. 

You play for money. 

You play to put food on 
the table. You might even 
play for your kid’s 
college tuition, as does 
mighty Julius Boros'*, 
the 48-year-old wonder 
man who knocked off 
$126,785.69 last year 
whacking the Staff ball 
around. 

Which brings up our 
final point. Which is that 
you ought to buy the 
Wilson Million Dollar 
ball— even if you don’t 
play golf. Any golf ball 
called The Million Dollar 
ball that’s won over 
five million bucks has 
got to be a heck of a 
conversation piece. 


IDiE&onr 

Wilton Sporting Goods Co., Rivor Qrovo, ill. 
A tubtiditry of Llng-T«mco>Vought. Inc. 
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game on television drew a rating more 
than three times that of NBC’s Major 
League Baseball Came of the H’eek in 
New York, and the next day. despite 
weather reports indicating showers, 22,- 
000 extras walked in again to swell the 
crowd to 45.000. New York, however, 
reverted to form and looked like the 
Meis of old. losing both games. 

There arc few bigger gambles in sport 
than using young pitchers in the major 
leagues. For many managers and gen- 
eral managers it is safer and causes less 
criticism if older, more experienced 
hands arc pitched merely because ‘They 
have been around.” But In 1967 there 
were three outstanding examples of 
teams within the National League that 
proved the exception to the rule. The 
Cardinals, Reds and Cubs all used pitch- 
ers who had little or no major league 
starting experience. Nelson Briles. Steve 
Carlton and Dick Hughes had only 32 
previous starts for the Cardinals: Mel 
Queen and Garry Nolan had none for 
the Reds until last year: and Ferguson 
Jenkins. Rich Nyc and Ken Holtzman 
were almost totally inexperienced with 
the Cubs. 

"Now, for the first time," Swofoda 
said last week while stretching out on 
the rug of the Met clubhouse in his cow- 
boy boots and dude-ranch clothing, "we 
know when we go out to play that youth 
is taking over and we have pitchers who 
can hold the other guy off. It isn’t like 
other years when a lot of guys were just 
putting in their time and adding to their 
pension plans- get it over and let’s get 
the paycheck. Seavershoweda lot of peo- 
ple that a young guy could win with the 
Mets because bethought everything over 
so well and you could tell that losing 
tore him up. It went down the line to 
the rest of the young guys like myself. 
Now we have Koosman, and he works 
fast. That helps you a hell of a lot on Ic- 
fense because you don’t have time to 
worry about making a mistake. Thee 
are few people anywhere who can hit 
Nolan Ryan. The only criterion we have 
is Boston." 

At the age of only 23. Swoboda has 
had three seasons with the Mets and 
some of those have been marked by quick 
starts. He is an animated conversation- 
alist who last week described a yacht 
trip he had taken on an off day by- 
saying. "h was a friend’s boat and if 
I told you how large it was It would 
sound like I was bragging. Rut do you 
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know who got on before me? Two goats, 
two zebras, two elephants.” Although 
he is sometimes overanxious at the plate, 
he explains his current high position in 
homers and runs batted in with a smile. 
"Let’s not get too excited about this 
thing. What I have to do is drive in 
those big runs— the gamers- the ones 
that decide the outcome. I want to be 
the type of hitter who secs the run in scor- 
ing position and picks it up, There arc 
players who you ju.st have to admire be- 
cause you know they are tougher hit- 
ters with runners on.” 

Once Swoboda was a poor fielder but 
he has worked extremely hard to be- 
come a good one. ‘Tm one of those 
guys who has to work," he .said. "Things 
don’t come easy to me and maybe the 
fans identify w ith me because they know 
I have to work. How many successes in 
any profession that a man takes pride 
in really come easily to him?” Born in 
Baltimore, he has a Chinese step-grand- 
father. f^e knows what ultimate success 
can mean to him in money, "I do quite 
a bit of speaking," he says, ’’and I en- 
joy it. You have to be running all the 
time between New York. New Jersey 
and Connecticut but you can make 
$2,(X)0 in a month during the ofif season 
if you want to run. I know. I’ve done 
it, and I don't mind running.” 

Scaver, who is as ambitious as Swo- 
boda, sat in his dressing cubicle the other 
afternoon and looked around at the 
young Mets. "I had a feeling last year.” 
he said, "that when I pitched they played 
better ball because they realized that I 
wanted to win so much. Now it has 
been multiplied.” 

Perhaps the best explanation of the 
Mets' hopes of rising came from Jerry 
Grotc, the fine catcher with one of the 
best arms in baseball. "Our bench is 
alive now with guys pulling for one an- 
other. Last year I would look over at 
the bench of the St. Louis Cardinals 
and see how much fun they were hav- 
ing because they were winning, how 
proud they were to be what they were. 
Now we want to work ourselves to the 
point where we can get that same feel- 
ing and we arc going to do it.” 

Because they arc so young, of course, 
every once in a while somcbtxJy is go- 
ing to come along and indeed shoot the 
wheels right off the Mels’ wagon. Hut 
after six desperate seasons that wagon 
finally seems to be headed in the right 
direction, end 
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Usher’s was light before 
the Hupmobile, 
the steering wheel, 
the tin lizzie, 
the sloe gin fizzie, 
the Rolls Royce, 

Janies Joyce, 
the fast back, 
the rat pack, 
hop scotch, 
or any other Scotch. 

You see, Usher’s 
Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only one that was. 

TVy a sip of Usher’s and see 
how light was meant to be. 
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Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.. Louisville, Ky. 01968 
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Nobody denies that a lot of hulls make for more 
excitement than one. But do they make for safety? 

by HUGH WHALL 


HEY HO 
AND 

UP SHE RISES 


I nnovation in an> form has alwavs been met with dis- 
iruM at sea. A traditionalist b\ training and tempcia- 
mont. the blue-uaicr saiU'r. out of sight of land and de- 
pendent iitterK on Itis ses'.cl. has loo much ul stake to 
cast aside lighlls the proved and the practical. \el there is 
aivvavs within him the urge to sail faster and fartlier. with 
less ellbrt and more comfort. 

lhat urge in recent vears has Iven gratilied bv a glow- 
ing lleet of oceangoing sailhiuts that subsiiiute two or 
even three hulls for the truditiiinal single hull, Rmimy. 
comfortable, often cheaper to build than ordinary craft, 
multihullcd catamarans and trima- 
rans can swoop down combers in 
the open sea at speeds \»r 20, 25 or 
even 30 knots speeds unimagined 
in even (he fastest I9(h-ccii(ur\ clip- 
per ships. .And speed is not all this 
new breed of seagoing cat has to 
otTcr, according to the ow ner of one. 
the 4.3-foot cruising catamaran lint 





Loa. "Speed is just gravy compared to the cat's real ad- 
vantages; its pleasantness," says Or. Victor Stern. "V'ou'rc 
drier, for one thing. Chores like cooking and navigating 
arc a brcc/e since you're always working in a big airy 
cabin with lots of light and windows— not down below in 
some sort of dark hold. Then there's the fact that cat- 
amarans don't heel much; when you put your drink down 
it stays where you put it." 

With all this going for the muliihulls. it is not surpris- 
ing that they have won over such previously dedicated 
monohuiJ men as TV's Jim f.Marvhal Dillon) Arne.s.s, a 
longtime blue-water sailor. Arncss' newest boat is a 58- 
foot catamaran named Svasiuoki\ designed and built for 
him by the Sparkman & Stephens of the catamaran fancy: 
C hoy. Seaman and Kumalac. better known as C, S, K. 

Rudy Choy. the senior member of the firm, has been 
an apostle of the double hull ever since he began sail- 
ing cats through Waikiki’s surf at the end of World 
War II. A few weeks ago. relaxing as a guest aboard Sva- 
smoke, he was still preaching the cat gospel with cnlhu- 
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that. Further. SUNVOCUES are optically 
correct They're ground with the same 
precision as prescription lenses (or 
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Thirty fabulous fashions for men and 
women. From eight to twenty-five dol- 
lars at finer stores and through the Eye- 
care Professions. Seriously, can you trust 
your eyes to just "any" sunglasses? 
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MULTIHULLS eeniinued 

siasm. Wearing her biggest gciioa and a 
huge mainsail, and driven b\ a wispy 
breeze. Seusmuke was slipping along 
through the Pacific swells with no more 
suggestion of speed than a jet plane in 
(light. When another guest wondered at 
the knots thev might be making. Cho> 
gestured toward the dial of the seago- 
ing speedometer, It read 14 knots -fa.st- 
cr than any cup defender could he ex- 
pected to move except in the briskest 
blow. 

So why doesn't everyone sad the seas 
on multihulls? Because, say the diehard 
monohull men, they arc just not sea- 
worthy. Their odd construction makes 
them too llinisy to withstand the strains 
of rough weather; they arc too tricky to 
handle; and thev tend to capsize. Not 
so, say the muliihull men. 

Yet in 1964. during the first transpa- 
citic ocean race ever held exclusively for 
multihulls, this gloomy opinion seemed 
to be shared by the catamaraners ihem- 
seives. The planncd-lor fleet of a dozen 
or more boats w as narrowed to three be- 
fore the race even began. Two of those 
lliree dropped out with fractured hulls 
within the first 48 hours of sailing, leav- 
ing Dr. Stern's reliable /mi Lou to fin- 
ish the race alone. 

Following the race, the cats came un- 
der heavy attack m boating magazines 
and newspapers. "We told ycu so." cried 
all the traditionalists who had urged the 
banning of multihulls from regular rac- 
ing fleets. Caiman Choy. who designed 
all three boats, admitted that his world 
seemed to have crumbled. "I wept after 
that race." he says. "1 seriously gave 
thought to quitting and returning to the 
islands." Choy might have done so had 
he known that three years later, within 
the space of only a few months, three 
big C S K cats would capsize, albeit 
without the Usss of any lives. 

By that lime, however. Designer Choy 
had learned to roll w ilh adversity. Point- 
ing out that monohulJs. although rea- 
sonably safe from capsizing, had foun- 
dered at sea over the years from many 
other causes. Rudy insisted; '■There’s 
simply too much argument attempting 
to link capsizing the Achilles' heel of 
catamarans with overall safety at sea." 

But if a tendency to tip is all that is 
wrong with catamarans, what about the 
other multihulls; the threc-hulled trima- 
rans? Most experts agree that a catama- 
ran. which is essentially two separate 
boats linked by a winglike structure. 
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should never be allowed to heel more 
than 15° from the horizontal. On the 
other hand, trimarans — i.e., vessels with 
a large central hull and two smaller hulls 
set out on either side have a positive 
slabilily up to 60°. The reason for the 
difTerence is clear, The instant one of 
her hulls becomes completely airborne, 
the iwo-hullcd catamaran becomes in- 
trinsically unstable, like a man balancing 
on one leg. .As a trimaran lifts one of 
her outlying hulls olT ihe water, how- 
ever. she must correspondingly drive the 
other one below the surface where its 
buoyancy works to reestablish an even 
keel. 

Are trimarans then the ultimate an- 
swer to multihull safety at sea? Not hy 
a long shot. During the last 21 months 
five ostensibly sturdy oceangoing trima- 
rans have foundered at sea. drowning 
12 sailors, and if a search that is now tak- 
ing place otT the coast of California 
proves truiilcss, the grim figure may rise 
to 13. 

T he first of these tragedies became 
known in July 1966 when wreckage from 
the Hedley Nicol-dcsigncd trimaran I'oM- 
alioiul washed ashore near -Sandy Cape 
on -Australia's Queensland coast. No 
trace was ever found of rat’uAom/'s crew, 
Robert Ciarnham, 38, and Bart Jacobsen, 
also 38, and hence there was n<i cer- 
tainty about what happened to her But 
an earlier setback provided some hint. 
Soon after her launching, Designer Ni- 
col had stripped all excess weight from 
his kitelike craft and set out in a gale to 
discover ju.si how fast she could sail. 
He found out. I 'aaattoml went so fast 
she soon became more airplane than 
boat Airborne, the big trimaran climbed 
skyward for an instant, described a 
drunken barrel roll and plunged seaward 
in a dive that, hy all accounts, should 
have mashed her beyond revlcmption. 
Cnfortunately for those she later 
drowned, it didn't, 

Soon after Vtiuahom/ went down. Ni- 
col himself became a trimaran victim. 
Bent on sailing from Australia to the 
L'.S., he left Brisbane in August 1966 
aboard the 35-foolcr Prnau-er. With him 
were (ins Baldwin and K. van Rommeil. 
Their lirsi stop was meant to be Tahiti 
bill, except for a radio message sent .^00 
miles out of Brisbane, they were never 
heard from again, /‘riwiccr simply dis- 
appeared. 

Scarcely' lw<i months later u pair of 
Sydney men. also bound for Tahiti, died 
ronrinufd 




don*tJ^ow who invented the wheel, 
^ut we do f^w who invented and 
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I have proved the PLUS V* is the 
world s longest distance iron through 
constant experimentation and by hit- 
ting thousands of golf balls under 
actual playing conditions. ♦ This 
new distance performance is pos- 
sible because four key design devel- 
opments have been refined m my 
I96fl Irons. These changes, whrle not 
easily visible, now mean you can 
use a club less than you normally 
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using a 6 Iron, you now can use a 
7 Iron and still get the same distance 
with greater control ♦ I want you 
to use my new PLUS 1 Irons and see 
what a difference they will make in 
your game. Ask your Golf Profes- 
sional to let you try them right away. 
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when their homemade trimaran appar- 
ently disintegrated in a Pacific squall. 
The death loll rose higher in early 1967 
when the trimaran Outlaw capsized in 
the Mediterranean, drowning still an- 
other sailor. 

But of all the disasters involving tri- 
marans including several accidents in 
which crews were rescued off splintered 
boats the one that really ignited crit- 
ics of the class was the wreck of the home- 
built trimaran Bamlcrstuifch in the Tas- 
man Sea. This 33-footcr had given those 
who sailed her plenty of warning. De- 
signed by a 25-ycar-old electrical engi- 
neer named Lock Crowthcr. she was built 
to be the world’s fastest ocean-racing 
boat, but not necessarily its sturdiest. 
•Skirling the Australian coast during her 
maiden voyage in 1966, Bandersnaich 
slammed into a gale. While 55-knot 
winds tore al her superstructure, pound- 
ing seas found their way into at least 
one of her outboard hulls, dragging it 
down until she was heeled at a 45" an- 
gle, Handcrsnatch became so unmanage- 
able that Crewman David Henry said 
afterward, "I thought she was going 
right over." 

Somehow she didn’t and. after a night 
of bitter cold during which waves con- 
tinually swept her decks, the trimaran’s 
crew managed to coax their waterlogged 
craft into calmer waters. They stepped 
ashore unscathed, but those who took 
Bamkrsnaich to sea a >ear later were 
not so lucky. Pour days after she had 
left Melbourne bound for Sydney a 
mass of wreckage that was all that was 
left of Ba/ulcrsttalch was spotted by the 
freighter Kurauie. 

Pour men died with Biiuikrsnatcli. 
One of them was Bruce Crowther. the 
younger brother of the man who 
designed her. 

The abuse that engulfed Catamaran 
Designer Rudy Choy when his boats 
foundered was mild compared to that 
aimed at the trimaran crowd after ffmi- 
(lersuiilcfi was lost. One angry voice be- 
longed to Australian Naval Architect 
Warwick Hood, designer of the unsuc- 
cessful America’s Cup challenger Dame 
Patiie. “At the risk of bringing down 
the wrath of the whole trimaran fra- 
ternity on my head.” said Hood, "and 
also admitting that I've never designed 
a trimaran. 1 think that the trimaran re- 
quires a lot more developmental work 
done to it before it will become, if ever, 
a safe, successful seagoing vessel.” 


The vicc-commodorc of the Cruising 
Yacht Club of Australia. Stan Gibson, 
suggested that trimarans be forbidden 
to go to sea at all — a suggestion quickly 
echoed in cries to the Australian parlia- 
ment that "there ought to be a law !” No 
law has yet been passed and. in argu- 
ments that followed the suggestion, 
many theories have been advanced to 
explain what happened to Bamkrxnatch. 
Most leading designers think she broke 
up because of poor float design that failed 
to provide sutTicienl buoyancy. Designer 
Crowther himself thinks his boat col- 
lided with a surfaced whale, and there 
is some evidence to support the belief. 
A dead whale was found sometime lat- 
er wallowing near the wreckage with an 
enormous gash in its head. 

Whatever its cause, the Bomlersnaich 
tragedy got many people thinking se- 
riously about multihulls in general, and 
there is a growing belief among them 
that the trouble plaguing both catama- 
rans and trimarans is not basically one 
of design at all, but one of attitude. It 
may lie not in those who build, but in 
those who sail, multihulls. 

Rudy Choy, who has never tipped over 
one of his own boats, blames most cal 
wrecks on a disease he calls ‘‘the cap- 
size syndrome." The chief symptom of 
this ailment is the tendency of hot-rod 
sailors to let their speeding boats heel 
so far that they begin to fly clear of the 
water. There are other symptoms as well, 
all of which add up to u kind of seago- 
ing euphoria that some have called *Tlte 
rapture of speed," an intoxication as dan- 
gerous as that which traps skin divers 
who go too deep. 

Dr. Stern gives us one case history of 
speed rapture. Day sailing off Honolulu 
in his //«/ Loa. he assigned a novice 
hand to lend the sheet controlling the 
huge mainsail. He gave strict orders to 
let it fly whenever a hard puff struck. 
An unexpected, weighty gust soon hit 
the cat. shouldering her well beyond the 
critical 15" angle of heel and driving 
her faster and faster through the swells 
of the Molokai Channel. Mesmerized 
by the orchestration of sight, sound and 
sensation that marks a big catamaran 
drumming through white-crcstcd seas at 
more than 20 knots, the mainshect hand 
crouched transfixed at his post, seem- 
ingly oblivious to the dangerously fly- 
ing weather hull. Says Stern. "I yelled. 
‘Cut! Cut! Cut the main!’ but he con- 
tinued to stare at the water rushing by. 

eonilnufd 
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## rVE GOT TO 
MAKE IT ON MY OWN. 
THAT'S WHY I BOUGHT 
LIEE INSURANCE M 


A rich uncle doesn't figure n l).i\id fk’rkus' lito, nor in lln' 
lives of most successful men. But life insurance does. Its 
basic to getting ahead □ Obviousl>-, it "something hap- 
pens" It can keep food on the fable. Mother 
at home and the kids in school. " But the 
Berkuses in this world also use life in^..: 
ance to prolei t and eypand ihi'ir busines 
ses. in many wavs. They use it, lor instann 
to protect their owner's iiuerest Too, the 


cash reserves tlial hie insurance l)Uilds up can be used as 
secunt> to gel a loan whenever it is needed And these 
reserves build fas] at SMI Northw«*stern Mutual life, 
NMf s dividend scale has increased stead- 
ilv. In lac I, It's gone up 1 I times m the last 
U) vears [)o you have to go it alone*-' ( all 
your N’orthvvestern Mutual I Me agent, lie 
can pul you in the best companv. 

-SORTHWISimS MUTUAI I I f r - Sill W AU k ( r 
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h\pn»>tt/ed." Al last the message got 
through. His (ranee suddenly broken, 
the man released the sheet ilh scant sec- 
onds to spare, and Imi l.na. relieved of 
the press of wind on her sails, whomped 
back down, level and safe. 

Olher perils unknown to the monohul! 
sailor may alllict multiluilK at sea and 
so make it dillicult foreven veteran blue- 
water men to co[»e with iheiii. Foi in- 
stance. It may be that cals are in great- 
er danger of capsi/e when racing across 
smooth water close to land than farolf- 
shore where the big waves roll. .A case 
in point IS at. which capsi/ed belt- 

ing down Newport’s North 1 ido t han- 
nel. a stretch of water as smooth as a 
lake. A pariicipant in the drama, the 
knowledgeable sailor and flyer, Jim Kil- 
roy, speculates that wind, unobstructed 
by the peass and valleys of waves, swept 
smoothly up beneath the catamaran's 
wing-shaped connecting bridge to apply 
lift strong enough to jack her up and 
over. .-\t sea. where waves break the 
wind's smooth flow and bounce the boat. 


such lift would be lessened, or so Kil- 
roy believes. 

Says C'hoy. “Catamarans act entirely 
ditTercnt from monohults. They’re a dif- 
ferent animal. Monohulls are like piston- 
driven airplanes, cats like jets. You can't 
step out of a plane where you wiggle 
the slick and kick the rudder pedals and 
evpeci to fly a jet all of a sudden. It 
doesn’t woik." 

Choy estimates that there are no more 
than 100 persons in this country really 
capable of handling big cals olTshore. 
“Most of us are pretty rational peo- 
ple,” he adds. ''We're married, we’ve 
got children, jobs, you know We don't 
have the death wish, .All we're saving is 
we simply don't think catamarans are 
that goddamn dangerous.” 

Change the word “caUimarans” to 
■■trimarans" and this statement might 
well have been made by .Arthur I’ivcr. 
who has been ('hoy’s eounlcrpari in the 
triple-hulled world. Of the thousands of 
trimarans cruising the world’s waters 
from Saigon to Singapore. Seattle to Su- 


matra. Cape Cod to Cowes, more than 
70'; stem from Fiver’s drawing board, 
and up to live weeks ago, as far as any- 
one knows, none of them had ever met 
with the sort of accident that demolished 
the Australian boats. 

.A veteran of many transatlantic tri- 
maran crossings one in a relatively tiny 
.10-footer Fiver had also crossed the 
Facilic and cniiscsi the ( aribbean. In 
all he sailed triple-hulled for roughly 
.15,tXX) miles, and he otTered himself as 
living proof that trimarans don’t kill, 
His record of safety was so good, in 
fad. that even he tended to distrust it 
in view of the law of averages. "It’s too 
good. I just don't understand it," he 
said recently . 

But if I’iver’s enthusiasm for his new 
kind of sailing was too great to be damp- 
ened by mere mathematical odds, it was 
also too frank to discount the sense of 
risk that gave it added /cst. A former tno- 
nohull man who learned to love the sea 
in his family's X5-fool schooner, Fiver 
became a multihuM convert aboard a 16- 
ronnnuni 


Arvin products have a secret. 
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Take this ronipoiient-slylo sieroo phonograph, for ex- 
ample. People keifp il close at hand . . . even when they're 
on ihe go. It travels discrceily as a line piece of luggage, yet 
can stretch out a full 20 feet for dramatic stereo effect. Many 
of our portable phonographs make wonderful traveling compan- 
ions. Hut we also make stereo consoles that never leave home. Or 
TV's, tape recorders, tape cartridge players that make great home enter- 
tainers. Plus ironing tables that help keep things neat or porlable heaters 
that keep things cozy. You can bo sure lhai the secret of every Arvin product 
is well kept by millions. We'll sec to that. 


^rvm where great ideas are meant to happen 


Arvin Industries, Inc. • Columbus, Indiana 

Home enierlainmenl. Home Comtori and Home Convenience Products 
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Did you hear 
the one about the 
Italian satellite? 



If you read Life, you did. 

It wa.s an improbable event in the space age. The 
satellite was launched from a seaborne pad olT the coast 
of Kenya, with the countdown in Italian. And it shot 
into the sky to cheers of a bunch of Hajuni tribesmen. 

When the Italians first proposed the project, a satellite 
designed to measure atmospheric density over the equator. 
N.ASA ollicials had got>d reason to treat it seriously. 

The Italians had acquitted themselves well in previous 
NASA projects. Moreover, they are (irst-rate engineers. 

Still some American spacemen were skeptical. The 
Italians were a pu/zle to their conservative American 
counterparts. How could men who would break out in 
laughter in the middle of a technical conversation 
and who waslied their lunches dow n w ith large glasses of 
wine be serious scientists? 

Hut the Italians proved their ability to handle the proj- 
ect. including the logistics of launching from a remote 
site olT the coast of Africa, a problem Americans w'ould 
have found formidable. In fact, the only real problem 
the Italians ran up against was the food. Prepared in the 
English manner, it was unpalatable to their taste. 

So they taught the natives to cook spaghetti. And con- 
verted the launch platform into an open-air mess hall. 
One Italian scientist confided. "If the project doesn't 
work out. we're going to tow the platform to the Hay of 
Naples and open an expensive restaurant." 

Hut. as Life pointed out. the project did work. And the 
irrepressible Italians boosted their nation into an ex- 
clusive club. Only the U. S.. Russia and I-'rance had pre- 
vious!) designed, built and orbited their ow n spacecrafts. 

This is one of the stories on the lighter side of life 
w hich Life brings you every week. They tell you about 
the people in this w onderful world. And they have 
that in common with all l.ife stories. Human stories re- 
ported from the standpoint of human involvement and 
human values. 

And that's something Life docs better than anybody. 


Life. Consider the alternative. 


MULTIMUILS contmued 


Cross-country 
swim ' 



To enter the cross-country 
swim, simply walk into any of 
Master Hosts' 300 fine motor 
hotels coast to coast. We're all 
wet. With swimming pools or 
comparable facilities. 

So come on in. The water's 
fine. We'll give you a real run for 
your money. With the finest food, 
accommodations, recreational 
and group meeting facilities in 
the country (many in the city. too). 

And we'll make reservations for 
you clear across the continent. 
Free style. Channel swimmer? 
There's a TV set in every room. 
Get the picture? 
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foot catamaran in San Francisco Bay 
and never looked back. 

"it was like night and day," he said. 
"It was a revelation, you know. I’d al- 
ways been enchanted by the grace and 
beauty of sailing and its occasional 
peacefulness, but for thrills and excite- 
ment I'd leaned toward skiing and surf- 
ing. But with big multihulls, you've got 
all that combined." 

A helpless convert himself, Piver went 
to work with missionary zeal converting 
others. He established a trimaran com- 
pany at Mill Valley, Calif, that offered 
a variety of kits for home construction 
as well as finished boats. 

Fiver's do-it-yourselfers employed ev- 
erything from hotel rooms to the decks 
of freighters as boatyards. One man built 
a 40-footcr atop an African mountain 
peak, lugged it to the coast, then sailed 
to New Zealand with a family that in- 
cluded his 9 J-year-old mother. 

Not too far from Fiver’s own home, 
a trimaran named Bha' Bird lies at Kap- 
pas' Yacht Harbor, the Haight-Ashbury 
of San Francisco's waterfront. She is 
waiting for what her three-man crew be- 
lieves will be an idyllic trip to Mexico, 
then, perhaps, one around the world. 
Her crew of hirsute dissenters has one 
advantage over some converts. They arc 
learning to .sail in a tiny dinghy. "I'm 
looking forward to my first storm at 
sea but not looking forward to it, you 
know," say.s Martin Idler While, 22. who 
bought the trimaran with an inheritance. 
He describes his forthcoming voyage as 
a "totally groovy thing," adding that 
he's already a better man for conquering 
fear instilled when, as a little boy, a big 
wave frightened him. 

Whether any such psychedelic rea- 
soning was at the back of Arthur Fi- 
ver's mind on March 17 when he took 
off alone from San Francisco hound for 
San Diego in another home-built tri- 
maran may never he known. His stated 
purpose as he began the 500-mile pas- 
sage was to run up some solo time at 
sea so that he could qualify for the forth- 
coming single-handed race from England 
to Newport. R.I. (only sailors with 500 
miles of single-handing to their credit 
will be admitted), and he took only 
enough provisions along to last at most 
a fortnight. 

When Piver was still unheard from 
two weeks after his departure, the Coast 
Guard instituted an official all-out search 
of the coastal waters. It was maintained 


for three days, but it produced no sign 
of the missing sailor. Even though the 
official .search is over, there are still many, 
including Mrs. Arthur Fiver, who be- 
lieve he may yet turn up, dismasted per- 
haps and still afloat or cast ashore on 
some lonely beach, to confound that law 
of averages. 

If he does not, there is certain to be a 
great deal more tongue<Iicking and 
head-shaking among members of the 
yachting establishment. Arthur Piver 
would not be impressed. 

“Wc don't argue with these people," 
he once said. "When you argue with 
them you find you're arguing with fear, 
and that's impossible." Fiver's point was 
that (he average sailor is just naturally 
afraid of sail, because he is conditioned 
by the limitations of conventional boats. 
"Moreover," he said, "anyone you con- 
front with something he doesn’t under- 
stand will be offended, because you af- 
front his self-esteem. The easiest way to 
insult a sailor is to make his boat look 
bad and, you know, when these tri- 
marans get going they make all ordi- 
nary boat.s look silly." 

What effect Fiver's disappearance may 
have on the prejudice that exists against 
multihulls — particularly against trima- 
rans — throughout (he yachting world 
cannot be predicted. There is no ques- 
tion (hat this prejudice is already real. 
Many marinas refuse to provide berths 
for multihulls (they claim, with some 
justice, that the beamy craft are loo wide 
for their slips). Many prominent sail- 
makers refuse to cut sails for trimarans 
(they don't want their names connected 
with them). Many yacht clubs arbitrarily 
turn down membership applications- 
from muliihull owners. 

Of vast importance to the multihull 
cause right now is the fact that Eric Ta- 
barly, France’s famed ocean racer and 
a highly respected member of the mono- 
hull establishment, has chosen to join 
their ranks. I'abarly, winner of (he last 
single-handed race across the Atlantic 
as well as many other ocean races, has 
just ordered a rakish, aluminum trima- 
ran for this summer's rerun of the one- 
man transatlantic haul. 

If Tabarly does well in this event, it 
may diminish (he anxiety resulting from 
Fiver’s seeming loss. On the other hand, 
if Tabarly's trimaran comes unstuck un- 
der the command of this famed and well- 
tested ocean sailor, the multihulls’ fu- 
ture may truly be imperiled. end 
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Whoever said Wide -Tracking was ail play and no work 
never bossed our Executive wagon. 


Pontiac wagons are. above all else, Pontiacs. Which, in the 
case of that Executive Safari regaling you below, means a 
400-cu.'in. V-8 cunningly connected to Wide-Track. A 
system designed to make you forget you’re driving a wagon, 
even when you're using every inch of Executive's 91 cubic 
feet of cargo space. 

Of course, design a station wagon that’s all work and no 
play and you design a truck. Which is why Executive also 


comes with expanded Morrokide (man's answer to deep, 
soft leather), simulated wood, electric clock and other 
plush interior touches. So that even when you're not using 
our Executive wagon as a wagon, you’ll be glad you own one. 

At this point, you're probably expecting us to say that 
this luxury/power philosophy applies to all seven Pontiac 
wagons. And you’re right. From our Bonneville right down 
to our lowest priced Tempest model. After all. they’re Pontiacs. 



Wide-Track 


Pontiacs 


• Frank (tifTord, former Giant 
halfback, pitched hi% CBS soft- 
ball team to a 12-2 victory over 
the AsstK'iaied Press in New. 
York’s Central Park recently. It 
was the opemng gantc of the 
Broadway Show League season. 
Later Gifford signed autographs 
for child onlookers. It was not 
exactly hkc the old days because 
they kept asking him. "Who arc 
you?" But a Gifford by any name 
was obviously sweet enough- 
one little girl simply came up 
to pat him and say. "Hey man. 
you beautiful." 

■■ 'Captain 22' will participate 
in the most daring of adventures, 
against the fno.si colorful of s'il- 
lams, but 'Captain 22' will be a 
rfo! human being, in every sense, 
and he will be placing himself 
in jeopardy time after lime for 
the welfare of his fellow man. 

He’s strong, resourceful, 
daring, intelligent, capable, gen- 
tle and loyal” So reads the pro- 
spectus for a new TV series to 
begin this fall. Captain 22 actu- 
ally will not be a real human 
being in every sense, in view of 
the fact that he is to be an an- 
imated cartoon character, but 
he is based upon strong, re- 
sourceful, daring, miclligent, ca- 
pable. gentle and loyal KIgin 
Baylor. 

The royal yacht Briiannia cost.s 
$21 .600 a week to maintain, and 
not long ago Queen Klirabeth de- 
cided that the vessel should be 
made available for uses other 
than royal excursions. 1 he Brit- 
ish navy took her up on n. They 
used the Britannia as a target 
ship for submarines during a re- 
cent naval exercise. 

Bill .Munccy, the unlimited-hy- 
droplane driver, was invited to 
a meeting of potential G.O.P. 
lieutenant-governor candidates 
for the Stale of Washington and 
Muncey proved himself one of 
those politicians who are run- 





ning backward, if at all. "Maybe 
as a sports figure I could help 
call (he attention of the public 
(0 issues," he said meekly, "but 
1 don’t understand how some- 
biHly could vole for a guy like 
me." 

ButTalo Bills' Quarterback .lack 
Kemp has had to substitute be- 
fore, but fancy sending him in 
for .loan Baer.! The folk singer 
was scheduled to join a panel dis- 
cussion in Washington at the 
convention of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, but 
she was unable to make it and 
Kemp was summoned from the 
sidelines- The subject the young 
panel discussed was. "What 
about the generation gap'*" and 
It proved to be not so much a dis- 
cussion as a pul-down of the 
grown-ups until Kemp spoke. 
He declared himself grateful to 
the older generation for lighting 
three wars and a depression, de- 
veloping atomic power, con- 
quering tuberculosis and polio 
and taxing itself heavily to help 
people abroad and at home. The 
only real gap. he said, was a com- 


munications gap. The older gen- 
eration hadn’t told the youitger 
generation that "freedom isn’t 
free and self-government entails 
responsibility." The assembled 
editors applauded. "Thank you 
very much, Jack." said Moder- 
ator Creed Black of the Chicago 
Daily News. "That’s more like 
It!" 

It was also softball time down 
South for New Orleans District 
Attorney JirnGarrison. Garrison 
vent his D.A. office softball club 
in against the Third District po- 
lice and. with the game's score 
lied 4 4. a fight broke out when 
Assistant D..A. Mike Karmann 
got into a dispute at first ba-ve. 
One of Garrison's assistants. 
Andrew Sciambra. a former 
I.SU boxer, had to be restrained 
by another assistant. Charles 
Foto, and Garrison fired not 
Sciambra but Volo on ihc spot. 
Garrison, wearing a green cap 
with D-A- in white letters, was 
described as acting as a sort of 
cheerleader- Chcerlcading is not 
peacemaking, and (he game went 
into the books as a 4 4 tie, with 
both sides still claiming victory. 
Garrison rehired Charles Foto 
the following day. 

A couple of chips off the young 
block. Mr .and Mrs. Gerald Ryun 
arc jogging around Wichita. 
Kans- They estimate that they 
arc beginning about 1 2,416 miles 
behind son .lim. but they have 
been getting up before dawn to 
jog a bit and meet jogging friends 
for coffee. Not long ago Mrs. 
Ryun was out by herself and 
was pursued by "the biggest 
Chow I’ve ever seen." she says. 

"1 remembered that you aren’t 
supposed to act frightened and 
began walking as deliberately as 
I could. That is when he bit me." 
A policeman called upon (he 
Ryuns for a report and noting 
the early hour of the incident 
he commented. "You sure get 
out early in the morning, 


PEOPLE 


ma’am." "At leo&t," said Gerald 
Ryun, "he didn’t say. 'Ma'am, 
you sure get m talc.' " 

♦ European men seem to have 
the same delusions about soccer 
that American men have about 
(able tennis: whatever their real 
line of work, they arc genuinely 
convinced that they are also ter- 
rific soccer players- Mno Ben- 
venuti is no exception, and he 
recently captained a team of box- 
ers and ex-boxers m a benefit 
game played in Trieste against 
a team of journalists. Nino and 
the journalists' captain. Dantedi 
Ragogna, shook hands and ex- 
changed pink and white carna- 
tions. after which the journali-trs 
did in the athletes 2-0. An Ital- 
ian paper the next day said gen- 
tly of N mo’s performance as cen- 
ter forward, "The world cham- 
pion gave shape to the match 
by keeping to his area. . - 
All in all. It seems clear that he 
and his fellow boxers arc some- 
what better with their fists than 
with their feet. 
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HARNESS RACiNG/yoe Jares 


Today Yonkers, tomorrow the world of pace 

The invasion of top class horses from New Zealand and Austraiia continues as three competitors new to 
Americans dominate the first of an internationai series, frustrating still another Anzac in quest of $1 million 


V ictory in last week’s 550,000 Inter- 
national Pace al Yonkers Kaceway 
would have pushed New Zealand-bred 
Cardigan Bay tantalizingly close to be- 
ing the first horse in harness racing his- 
tory It' ’*‘0 SI million. What makes this 
especially noteworthy is that he has won 
more than three-quarters of his S950.57 1 
since he w as 8 years old. and is now 12. 
the equine equivalent of a 60-ycar-old 
man. Cardigan was in good health for 
the International despite his frightening 
medical history (a two-inch splint bone 
cut out of his left foreleg, a cracked 
bone in that same foreleg, a broken right 
hip. etc.), and he was driven hy Stanley 
Dancer, who has trained him for all of 
his triumphs for four years, and driven 
him to most of them. But Cardigan Bay 
did not win. In fact, because of pmir rac- 
ing luck and extraordinarily tougli com- 
petition, he was way out of the money. 

The winner was Cardinal King, an- 
other New Zealand pacer trained by 
Dancer and raced as an entry with Car- 


digan Bay. Since First Lee of Australia 
was second and Southern Song of New 
Zealand was third, this should have been 
called the An/ac Pace. It was another 
demonstration that pacers from New 
Zealand and .Australia because of su- 
perior early training methods or per- 
haps Maori tribal magic -now dominate 
the sport in the U.S. (SI. Feb, 26). 

Cardinal King is owned by the Slut- 
skys of Nevcic Acres, who also run one 
of the giant year-round resorts m the 
Catskills. Less than two months ago they 
bought Cardinal King for S35.(XX) (plus 
transportation to the States) and they 
already have won 547,000 with him in 
just two races. They are bugging New 
York officials to let them change his 
nanK: to NcvcIc King, the better to publi- 
cize their hotel and to match their other 
horses (most notably Ncvcle I’ndc. 
Horse of the Year in 1967 and the over- 
whelming winter-book favorite for The 
Hambletonian in August). 

.Although Cardigan Bay and Cardinal 


King made an attractive entry, the Yon- 
kers bettors sent First Lee off as the 4-to- 
5 choice. First Lee was a surprise in 
other ways. too. For one thing, as an Aus- 
tralian-bred, he was the first non-Ncw 
Zealand pacer ever to win the Inter-Do- 
minion Championships m Auckland. 
For another, his trio of Aussie owners. 
Joseph Bova, Ocorge Picpcr and Rob- 
ert Preen, all from the steel town of 
Wollongong near .Sydney, had refused 
four offers of more than SI00,(XX) for 
their horse and came with him to the 
U.S. instead. 

••W'e first saw him at a sort of sunny 
get-together, a picnic,” said Preen, 
“More or less a workout, and we asked 
the owner. 'Mow much do you want 
for this horse, mate?’ ” 

” 'A thousand pounds will buy him,* 
he said. 

■■ 'O.K . wc’vc bought ourselves a 
horse.* we answered. Never at any time 
did we dream wc*d come over here with 
him to race in the International— not at 
first, anyway.'* 

What they paid for f irst Lee at that 
sunny get-together was 52,240 in U.S. 
money . What they will undoubtedly sell 
him for before they leave is a small for- 
tune. Their trainer-driver. Kevin Rob- 
inson, followed New Zealand custom 
and stabled First Lee at a farm instead 
of the racetrack. In this case it was Danc- 
er’s farm in New Egypt. N.J.. where 
Robinson surprised the staff with the 
severity of the horse’s workouts. New 
Zealanders do not believe in babying 
their talent. Robinson’s only problem 
had been to find New Egypt, Me knew 
it was near Allentown. N.J.. asked for 
directions fmm New York City and end- 
ed up in Allentown. Pa., 60 miles out 
of the way. 

Robinson may have made his horse 
the favorite in the International by his 
pre-race procedure. American drivers 
rarely work a horse the morning of a 
race. In the evening, between earlier races 
on the program, they warm up with suc- 


ORIVINQ TO THE FINISH, THE FRESHER CARDINAL KING OVERTAKES FIRST LEE (NO. 3) 




ccssively faster miles, then jog a bit and 
try a fe\^ brief hursts before the slart. 
Robinson jogged First Lee the morning 
of the race but did not bring him out 
on the track again until the spotlighted 
iniroductitms were made. Then he sent 
First Lee flying around the half-mile 
oval One stable hand watching from 
the paddock said. "Wow. I can just see 
the bettors racing to get their money 
down now." He was right. 

There was no danger of Robinson end- 
ing up in Allentown, Fa. this lime. First 
l.cc had the No. 2 post position and 
quickly look the rail and the lead. Just 
before the quarter, Canada’s Golden 
Blend look over, and the first quarter 
time, 29,2. was exceptionally fast for a 
milc-and-a-half pace. As Golden Blend 
eased up. Robinson urged First Lee into 
the lead again and there he stayed mo.si 
of the way. in the soft going along the 
rail that may have taken more out of 
the horse than Robinson realized. 

Cardigan Bay. starling out in fifth post 
position, moved up strongly to challenge 
First Lee with a mile to go but could 
not pass him. The position outside the 
leader is called the "dealh seal" in Aus- 
tralia and is regarded with equal dis- 
favor here; Robinson was happy to keep 
Dancer there. Dancer knew he either 
had to get the lead or drop back for an- 
other try later, so he pulled up on his 
horse- But or Mciliuscluli was not in- 
terested in stowing down at that point. 

"Hc just grabbed me so much. I 
couldn’t back him off," said Dancer. 
"1 choked him down. He was rarin’ to 
go because he was extra sharp." 

Choking. Cardigan Bay quickly fell 
back to sixth place, and there he stayed 
When he was unable to move him up 
again. Dancer thought his horse might 
have broken a bone bccau.se "he look 
some funny steps." but Cardigan came 
out of the race perfectly sound, if not 
any closer to (hat SI million. 

Cardinal King, with Billy Mycr sub- 
stituting in the sulky for Dancer, was 
hardly a factor in the first half, but when 
Cardigan Bay made his move Vlycr had 
Cardinal King follow him. "I didn’t feel 
loo happy till the last half." said Myer. 
one of the best catch drivers in the busi- 
ness. "I fell good then, though. I was 
right beside First Lee on the last turn 
and I knew I had a real good chance." 

Indeed, he was perfectly placed for 
the stretch drive. With First Lee still on 
the rail. Cardinal King, fresher and on 
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The FM-AM Weekender opens and closes like a 
book— and lakes up no more space. Wakes you to 
music or buzzer, And its long-life mercury battery 
IS built for the long haul. See ii at your flCA dealer's. 
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$1. Sheaffer Ballpoint. 
49c Extra Refill. 

Both for a buck. 

So buy it. 

Mfin ^ 


ShcalTcr... makes you look good ...in writing. 


©1968W A SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON. IOWA A 
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HARNESS RACING •.mimufif 



"I know you're fond of your ‘Sweet Shot’, 
but this is ridiculous!” 



Burke-lUart/iIngton Div. 

VICTOR GOLF 


VICTOR Products ol Victor Comptometer Corporation 


We made obsolescence obsolete. 
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Our Nikon r Knows no obsolescence. It seems to 
thrive on dunge, as if itsdesigners had anticipated 
every subsequent advance in camera technology, 
and made provision for its embodiment. 

TTie new Nikon Photomk TN, meter system, ' 
irvits ability to provide consistently accurate expo- 
sures even under difficult conditions — back-lit sub- 
jects, brilliant beach and snow scenes, etc,— has brought 
a new and almost infallible reliability to thru-lhe-lem 
exposure control. 

Does this then relegate every previous Nikmi F to the scrap r 
heap? Not by a long shot! Ute new Photomk TN will transform 
even the oltM Nikon F into the most modem of sir's. 

Owning a Nikon F is like having a private pact with photographic 
progress. Shouldn't you? 

See the Nikon F with Photomic TN at your Nikon dealer. Or wrife- 
Nikon Inc., Garden Gty, New York 11530/Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. 
(In Canada: Angli^hota Ltd, P.Q.) 



firm ground, outpaced him in the last 
yards and won going away hy almost 
two lengths. 

Dancer, who split his 10' , of the purse 
with Myer. as is customary, insisted he 
was not trying to help Mycr by chal- 
lenging lirst l-cc with Cardigan Hay. 
"I was driving that horse for Slanle; 
Dancer," he said. •'.Aclually. I could 
have helped Hilly and C ardinal King 
more if I'd gone faster, but I felt I had 
to rate my horse in a milc-and-a-half 
race. .So I choked him down. I'm more 
than happy for Nevele Acres. C ardinal 
King was certainly worth S-'5,000. wasn't 
he?" 

Dancer wa< happy for Hilly, too. The 
5 1 -year-old Myer. one of nine harness 
racing Mycr brothers, has had his ups 
and downs in harness racing, but Danc- 
er has used him frequently as a catch 
driver, and with success. 

So the "wrong" half of the entry went 
to the winner's circle, and Hilly Myer, 
not Stanley Dancer, got to take off his 
cap and goggles in the spotlight and 
shake hands with Kd Sullivan, who pre- 
sented the trophy. Kevin Robinson was 
already back in the paddock, unper- 
turbed and saying, "I'll have to be con- 
tent with the minor money." 

The Wollongongcrs were not too 
downhearted, either. There were two 
races left in Yonkers' international se- 
nes. the Ciood Time Pace this week and 
the National C hampionship Paco on 
May y. and they were pleased "to have 
another lash at n." Like many in the 
crowd, the Aiissics still felt that their 
horse was better than C ardinal King and 
could have held otT the final challenge 
if he had not had to waste his energy 
earlier dueling with Cardigan Hay. They 
reinembered a trial race early in April at 
Dancer's farm when I irst Lee went up 
against C ardinal King and a third horse 
to prove his ability to New York har- 
ness racing off/craK. f irsf Lee fraik’d Car- 
dinal King by three lengths at the final 
turn but moved up steadily in the stretch 
and won rather casilv. 

Whatever first Lee docs in those two 
races at > onkers. he will be sold and 
the Aussies will fly back to their half ol 
the world loaded down with Yankee dol- 
lars. An/ac horseflesh is an extremely 
valuable comnnxlity in the pacing mar- 
ket these days and. after all, First Lee 
won't reach age 12 for six more years. 
As for Cardigan Hay. don’t bet he won't 
hit that million, exo 
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Heineken 
tastes tremendous. 

And that^ not 
just putting 
words in your mouth 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN. HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW. IN BOTTLES OR ON DRAFT. 



GOLF/t/acA- Nicklaus 



How to make 
idle time 
work for you 


Slow play on the golf course is a prob- 
lem. not only for the tw ice-a-week golf- 
er but also for the players on the pro 
tour. I am not known as a fast player 
and. like every other golfer, I become 
ph>sically and mentally fatigued when- 
ever I am out on a course for five or six 
hours, fatigue norn- ally will cause your 
score to soar, but I have found several 
w'ays to combat this. To keep physically 
strong. I always make certain that I have 
a lot of liquids in me. especially drinks 
with plenty of sugar. Maintaining a keen 
mental edge is more dilbcult. VS hen play 
on a course is slow most golfers lose 
their concentration for three reasons; I ) 
they will go to a tec. sit down and wait 
for the group ahead of them to hit sec- 
ond shots; 2} they will stand aimlessly 
by their ball in the fairway waiting for 
the same group to putt out; and 3) they 


will wail idly on a green watching the 
other members of their group line up 
and attempt to make putts. This is no 
way to play golf. I mean, you just can't 
get up from a bench, walk over to your 
tccd-up ball and hit a golf shot. It doesn't 
work. Instead of silting down on a tee. 
you should walk out onto the fairway a 
little and inspect the hole, glancing at 
the position of the traps and other trou- 
ble and figuring how you want to play 
your tec shot. After you walk out to 
your drive you should try to get a clos- 
er look at the green., noticing the posi- 
tion of the pin and determining exactly 
what type of approach shot you want 
to play. And when you do reach the 
green you should line up your putt 
while the others in your group arc lin- 
ing up theirs. All these things keep you 
alert and make the long wait profitable. 


FRANCIS CMOCN 

Iiisieaci of growing irrirahle ahoui a Jrlay on ifie course, you am 
keep your menial game sharp hy moking a Uiuty of the next shot. 


C IfSS Joel NkUom. All rl(rh>« 


The notion that Chryslers are expensive 
is terribly old fashioned. 


Some years back, only a few people could 
eosily afford a Chrysler. 

That was when there was a lot of 
difference in price between oChryslerond the 
most populor smaller cars. Times chonged. 

The gop between the price of 
a smaller car ond a Chrysler hos been 


norrowed considerably. 

In fact, a Chrysler Newport, comporably 
equipped, is priced just a few dollars a month 
more than the most popular smaller cars. 
That's o full-size Chrysler. 

The only kind we build. No junior editions. 
The equipment includes the things most 


people order on their new cors. Power 
steering. Power brokes. Automotic trans- 
mission. Radio. Heoter. Whitewalls. The works. 

Now that you've got the focts, why woit? 
Moke your move. 

MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 



Newport 4.0Mr Hordtop 



M«//i«/r4nejn Colot Stereo Thenre—iliding doors, biggest picture in Color TV 


Magnavox... finest Color TV, superb Stereo. 


The magnificent Magnavox Color Stereo Theatre combines the finest 
Color TV with the most beautiful music in stereo. 

Exclusive Magnavox Automatic Color tunes itself perfectly, automatically— 
every channel, every time. Chromatone adds vivid depth to color, high 
definition to black and white pictures. 

Astro-Sonic Stereo flawlessly re-creates the full beauty of music from 
records, stereo FM/AM radio, and TV. 

Select from many classic styles, sold direct through franchised Magnavox 
dealers (see Yellow Pages) to save you middleman costs. 

Color TV from only $359.50. Stereo consoles from $159.50. 





TRACK & ¥\^\Si j Johnathan Rodgers 


Cor most of ils 74 year-j the Penn Re- 
* lays has been the nation's top speed 
carnival cast of Indianapolis. With more 
than 6.000 athletes (from Harvard to 
Wissahickon High School of Ambler. 
Pa. ) competing in 1 .16 events, it is a fore- 
taste of heaven for a track and field 
fan. In recent years, however, with re- 
lay carnivals sprouting up almost ev- 
erywhere every weekend, the Penn Re- 
lays has come to be regarded more as 
a social than an athletic happening. Car- 
loads of young people pile into Phil- 
adelphia from Washington. Baltimore. 
Newark and New Haven, more inter- 
ested in where the parties are that night 
than who is running in the 4-U) relay. 

But last weekend a group of track- 
men from Villanosa. which is 21 min- 
utes away if you take the Penn Cen- 
iral's Paoli Local, brought hack a lot of 
the old interest in the competition it- 
self. I'he Villanovans decided to try for 
an unprecedented live relay titles in the 
two-day meet. This alone was enough 
to bring out a total of 37,800 people to 
Franklin Field, most of whom will re- 
member the daytime action a lot longer 
than what took place after the sun set, 
because five relay titles is what Villa- 
nova won. 

And although they were the drawing 
card and the stars, the Wildcats weren't 
the only hit of the show. A shy Toledo 
University senior named Aaron Hopkins 
leaped to the end of the pit in the triple 
jump to set a new NCAA record of 51' 
5 '4', nine inches better than the old 
mark. Hopkins, who came to school on 
a basketball scholarship but who hasn't 
played since Toledo di.scovered that he 
was a better horizontal jumper than an 
up-and-down rcbounder, had a previous 
best jump of only 51' 4»/i'. and that was 
wind-aided. He has never been in an in- 
ternational meet, though he did earn 
brief national recognition when he won 
the NCAA indoor long jump two years 
ago. His triple jump at Penn was the 
first NCAA track record ever for To- 
ledo. If Hopkins keeps up his present 
rale of improvement the Glass Capital 
of the World will have a second claim 
to fame. 

But hack to the drawing card. Al- 
though no one at Villanova had an- 
nounced oHicially that the Wildcats were 
going for the big five, when they did 
try It was about as surprising as 
H.H.H.'s announcement that he was go- 
ing to run for president. Fven so, win- 



THE STILL HORIZONTAL TAPE SNAPS AS JAMES FINISHES HIS SENSATIONAL QUARTER 


The Mighty Burner blazes on 

Viilanova's super sophomore, Larry James, turned in the fastest 440 
ever run as he anchored his team to its fifth title at the Penn Relays 


ning five relays in one meet is like hav- 
ing five aces in your hand in a game of 
five-card stud: it isn’t possible. Or, at 
least, that is what everyone .said. But 
Jumbo Elliott, the always-smiling Vil- 
lanova coach, had a supercard up his 
sleeve. In fact, he had three — Larry 
James. Frank Murphy and Dave Patrick. 

James, the slim sprinter from While 
Plains. N.V.. who was only No. 2 on 
his high school's mile-relay team, record- 
ed the fastest 440 ever run when he an- 
chored the mile-relay team to a 1:06.1 
with a startling 43.9 leg. The mile relay 
was the final event of the marathon two- 
day meet and. although James had run 
three 440s in the previous 24 hours, he 
had saved sufficient energy for the grand 
finale. When he received the baton he 
was five yards behind Rice's Dale Ber- 
naucr. a fine quarter-miler. but that 
didn't seem to have much effect on 
James. "He's the mighty burner!'' a 
teammate shouted. “Watch him cook," 

A graceful, floating runner whose feet 
never seem to touch the ground. James 
caught Bernauer, flowed past him on 


the backstrctch and went on to win by 
12 yards. His lime is not a world rec- 
ord, since it was made on a relay leg. 
but it was almost a full second faster 
than Tommie Smith’s 44.X world mark. 
After the race James was mobbed by 
teammates, friends and wcll-w ishers. and 
by the time he made it into the locker 
room he confessed. “I'm not used to 
this. This fame is all new to me. " 
Villanova scored the first of its five 
wins on Friday in the distance medley 
(880-440-1,320-mile). thanks chiefly to 
a 2:51 in the 1.120 leg by Frank Mur- 
phy. The U.S. record for this rarely run 
distance is 2:54.8. by Jim Grcllc in 1964, 
Hliiott recruited the quiet, dark-haired 
runner unseen from Ireland after his 
former pupil. Ron IXlany. had recom- 
mended him highly. 

“1 figured Murphy would have a good 
three quarters." said Flliott after the 
race: “but I never fell he'd run a 2:51. 
That's fantastic. That establishes him as 
a really sound 1. 500-meter runner," 
Murphy was also awed by his time 
"A three quarters like that means I'm 
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TRACK & FIELD 


THE 8 AM DEADLINE. HOW TO LIVE WITH IT. 


We'll assume you've read the book* made a few 
notes and have an idea of what you want to say. 
Now to put it on paper. 



If your paper's in a typewriter, you're ahead 
of the game. A typewriter types your ideas out 
in front of you. Where they look like someone 
else had written them. Where you can change, 
out and tighten them up. And maybe write a 
better paper. 


Some typewriters, however, can hold you back. 

By being noisy or clumsy. By having any one of 
the shortcomings of the usual student's portable. 


The Hermes 3000 is hardly the usual student's 
portable. It costs 1129.30. Although it's as 
light a portable as you'll find, it's more 
machine than you think of a portable as being. 


The Hermes 3000 's keyboard looks and acts like 
the kind you See in offices. With a central 
panel of service keys and push-button carriage 
releases. It has an exclusive gismo called 
Flying Margins (R) that warns you before you 
break a word wrong. And a soiand-absorbent 
housing that makes it a far cry quieter than 
the usual portable. 


For all its sophistication, the Hermes 3000 is 
one of the easiest typewriters to think on and 
use. In its own way, it can make your life a 
little easier. Even if it's Jxist kno%ring 
you've got a lot of machine going for you at 
two in the moming^_ 


For literature Herr-ies 3000 arid tti* name o* the Herrnes dealer in yoi.r .i-.. i 
vxnte PaiHarrt incurporated. 1900 lower Road iintie" New Jersey 070J6 
HERME5 A d V = . : of PaiPijrd I orporjteri ni.iheis of Bolei :: ••'.'•JS 


capable of running u 3.57 mile. I t»r this 
tune ol >ear that's preti\ giHul, and I'm 
not c'lcn in peak shape If I continue to 
progress. nc\t month I should be capa- 
ble ol' 55 or inavlse ^ 54 " 

\iul \ct. alter eserslhing nas i \cr. 
the biggest man for 'killanova was still 
l)a\c I’atrick Iasi >ea: in thi- same 
meet Paliick was in iini tliiee laces. He 
did well Ml the first two. hut in the third, 
the ancht'r leg of tl-.i^ two-mile rela\. he 
collapsed with exhaustion at the tinish 
and en.leil up second 

"I was vlead." he said ol that race. 
"Ibc List thing I lemeniber wj' doing 
at the linish tine 

[Ills sear he lia^l lo run not three but 
lour race' a mile .ind three SMK and 
the \Sitdcais sould not win unless he 
iliil welt 111 all Mlei the lirsi da>, m 
which he anchored the disiaiKe medlex 
to Its xx in ami anchorexi the sprint ined 
lex i44i).22il-7r(t->>.'<Oi 111 iis qiialif) mg 
heat, he priH.'laimed. "It's cntirelx dif- 
lerent this xcai I teel that I'm in as 
good shape as I'xe cxer been at this 
stage of the season, \iid there's that 
extra incentixe Iixe relax xxms. 

'h's not the kind of thing xou talk 
aboui." he said, as he continued talk 
ing about II. ">011 tix lo keep it in 
back of >inir iniiid, ^^e all do. Hut I 
liaxen't been this psxchcd up since 1 raced 
Jim Rxiiii at the N( \ \s last xeat." 

I'xcnix-iwo li.uii-. later he stood in 
I tom of his locker xx iih a big l-told-xou- 
'!' -riiik I'll Ills lacc He had lusi lin- 
islieil anchoring the SN lUlcais ti* then 
xicIoiA in the txxo-niile relax in a superb 
2l->'. and earlier lie li.ui run a xx in- 
ning anehoi leg in the sprini-niedicx 
imals 

■'ll feels goi'd." he saul 
C ould xou iim one nioie lace’” he 
w.iN asked ‘'.Stiie " he lepliexi. "il I li.iil 
to II wc win the lixc 11 xxill slu'xx |X’o- 
I'ic w hat kind ol learn we haxe e ciilci 
lixe ^Ne win live " 

So. as the sun liiiallx sei o\ei IusIoik 
I lankim I leld and the p.ulx seekers leli 
to L'o sx-ek then paities, .luiiibo 1 Iholl 
'toi .il oiiiMxle the \ illaiiox .1 lockei looni. 
'till l ie He 'aul tli.il he though' .lames 
was I'lie ol ilie to]' iliiee i|viatlci riuleis 
in the nation, along vxnl. I ee I xaiis ami 
\ nice Mallhcxxs He s.ml he thought his 
siju.ul was dcetx-i tins xear \s he xxas 
sax mg all the things winning coaches 
sax . [ I Link Miirpln came up lo limi xx ith 
the siixgi trax that had been gixen to 
him as the Most \aluahle I’eifoimer m 

M 



ihe meet (besides the 1,320, he also an- 
chored the four-mile relay team and ran 
a leg on the two-mile relay). Murphy 
said to Elliott. “1 think Larry should get 
this.” 

■‘You want to give it to him?" smiled 
Elliott. 

"No," said Murphy. "I think I'll keep 
it." 

lt‘s a shame that there weren't three 
MVP awards, because James. Patrick 
and Murphy each deserved one. And 
anytime you can get a fifth ace out of a 
deck you deserve a trophy, too. So make 
that four trophies, one for Jumbo. 

The Midwest and the West had their 
speed carnivals, too. In Dcs Moines, the 
Saturday afternoon portion of the Drake 
Relays had been sold out for two days 
and. according to Correspondent Bob 
Asbille. scalpers were getting SIO for 
54.50 tickets. The reason? Jim Ryun. 

Last year Ryun went under four min- 
utes twice in relay legs and anchored 
Kansas to a world-record 9:33.8 in the 
distance medley. Tans were anxious for 
more of the same this year, but they 
were disappointed. Ryun, clocking no 
dazzling times, ran only to help Kansas 
win. His slow- for him — 4:07 anchor 
in the distance medley miffed the spec- 
tators. and his decision not to run in 
the finals of the sprint medley crushed 
them. 

By ordinary standards Ryun had an 
eoniinutd 
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WANTED 



The Bandit 

WANTED: FOR GIVING EXTRA DISTANCE TO WORE TOUR PROS, CLUB CHAMPS, 
AND SATURDAY MORNING NASSAU PLAYERS THAN ANY OTHER BALL IN THE WORLD 

The Bandit is know n to outshoot, 
outrun, outdistance anythinjjon the course. 

Has been seen grabbinjj gold and silver 
trophies in .SO states. Caution: is dangerous 
w hen opposed.The only protection against 



ACUSMr.KT &OCF 



Made from an original old siyl< 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller 

Also available In Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

90fr»et • Stir Hill Oimllint Ci . Sut HtH f§fm. Urrtit. Kf 



Shape up your game 

with golfers by 

Ship’n Shore' 

for sure. 


Tapered and twin pocketed shirts m 
80% Dacron* polyester. 20% cotton. $4. 




STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That't all if takei to help build 
powerful mutclei, trim body 
No strenuous exercises ... no elaborate Kyi<> 
equipment ... no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders . . . tu increase your lung capacity 
... to trim vour waistline ... to develop 
vigor. Now tne same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
lete can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes. even if you are 30. 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de 
vices, the TKI'TSOLATOR* combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-Becond exercises that you do unce e 
day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impresBive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tiona of the Tensolotor Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip cole (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25( to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. SO-24, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
.York, N Y 10017. 


lil’iiliiii .liiiiior roiiegc 

TdEVISION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 
team by doing. T>*o year Work-Stud) Progranii in- 
clude announcing, jttiptwnnng, produciion. ptogram- 
•I'lna. managemen:, <ales. news, spo’is. liberal Art). 
Profecyional faculty, studio) and eduiptneni. learn on 
school Jtaiioni WCSB and WCSB-TV .Slusicnt aciivi- 
tie». Placemeni. Dormitsiries. Co-ed. Catalog Write 
Mr Woixl. trrahiti Junior College i formcrlv Cambridge 
Sc)iooli.632 Beacons , Bo<ton, Ma« 0221' 



The name for 

Field & 
Stream 


We named it 
after the aroma. 



Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
^herever you go. 

Binacaf 




Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 


TRACK & FIELD ronUnutd 

excellent two days. Me ran a 1:48.6 an- 
chor SMO on I'riday to qualify Kansas 
for the Saturday sprint-medley finals, 
and on the same day he did a 1 :48.2 
half to pull his two-mtie team to victo- 
ry, ' I hadn't expected l«i go that fast." 
he said later, "hut when that fellow 
passed ne it really teed me olT. How 
fast did I go'.’ 1 :4X? I'll settle for that." 

Saturday, when the system an- 
nounced that Ryun was "next up to an- 
chor the distance medley." the fans start- 
ed hii//ii»g. ■■(rounder Jim." yelled 
tine man. Kyun was cheered lustily 
through ihe first lap, but by the half mile 
the yelling had subsided. Ryun got seri- 
ous only in the Iasi 125 yards when he 
mosed out to win easily. Later, when 
Kansas scratched from the sprint medley . 
C oach Hob I immons explained. ■‘Jim is 
iiKi tired. He isn't feeling up lo par." 

■■rm mentally tired." said Ryun. "I 
can't get psyched up. ' 

The hu//ahs at Drake went mainly 
lo Van Nelson of St. Cloud Stale, who 
won the three- and six-mile races for 
the third straight year. He did 13:17,4 
in the three on l-riday, going under the 
I.L18 Olympic qualifying time, and on 
Saturday he ran 28:22.2 in the six. 

,-\i the Mt. San Antonio Relay sin Wal 
nut, Calif., the I'.S. .Army team from 
f on Mae.Arthur was confident of break- 
ing the disiancc-mcdley record. Then, 
reports ( orrespondent .Anita Vcrscholh. 
the anchor man, Miler Hob Day. be- 
came ill 20 minutes before the race. 
( oach Ralph Higgins, hurriedly looking 
around for a substitute, found Half-mil- 
or Darnel! Mitchell, whose own race was 
still three hours off. resting in the team 
bus. Higgins, keeping Hob Tobler in the 
leadolT quarter mile, pul Mitchell in ihc 
half-mile leg. mosed Tom Von Ruden 
from the half to the three quarters and 
shifted Preston Davis from the three 
quarters to the anchor mile. His make- 
shift team won by more than 60 yards 
in V;3.L4 and broke Kansas' year-old 
record by .4 second as Davis did his 
mile in 3;5V.y. the first time he had ever 
gone under four minutes. 

"I really wanted to stay away from 
the mile, ' Davis said afterward, ' It's 
too far. I got trapped into running a 
few miles indoors, and all of a sudden 
everybody wants me to be a miler. The 
.secret IS, I'm really in shape. I'm train- 
ing hard for the Olympics and I'm no 
longer going lo night clubs every night 
like I did last year." and 
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Make sure there’s 
money to help pay off 
the mortgage. 

*20,000 worth-for 
*7 a month. 


Talk to the 
“good hands” people 

Here’s one sure way of guaranteeing your wife 
money to help pay off the mortgage if some- 
thing happens to you. Hven on a young family 
man’s salary. 

For instance. Say you’re now 28 years 
old. And you have a 20-year mortgage of 
$20,000. Allstate’s Mortgage Protection 
Life Insurance provides cash your family 
will need to keep the home. The cost? Just 
$7 a month. 

t jiving people their money’s worth is just one 
of the principles Allstate inherited from its 
lounder, Sears. 

See an Allstate Agent at an Allstate office — 
or at Sears. Or he’ll be glad to come to your 
home. For the young family man’s 
best buy in life insurance, talk to 
the "good hands" people. 
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The Channel 
Is a Place to 
Suffer 

From Cap Gris Nez to the cliffs of Dover is a routine 2 1 -mile passage, 
unless you choose to swim it. For those who have comfuereJ its cold and 
currents to step out on the opposite shore, life holds no greater triumph 

BY DICK MILES 





M r. Wotvl's basement Rat was 100 
yards from the sea and 10 Icct below 
It- Spindrift hovered about its entrance. 
I worked the bell three shorts and a 
long, as Mr. Wood's note had instructed 
me to. and the door parted a creaking 
cautious inch to reveal an eyeglasscd 
eye and half a pair of lips. "Is it Mr. 
Miles?" the lipswhi.spercd apprehensive- 
ly. "Ah. yes. So it is. Just so. Come in. 
then, come in. I don't open for unex- 
pected callers. l‘)evil of a nuisance they 
arc. Only the necessary tradesmen know 
that signal. Mr. Miles. Three shorts and 
a long. Beethoven's Fifth, you know.” 

The rest of Mr. J. Unicume Wood 
matched, lie was beaming, elderly, chip- 
per. English, and wore slippers, wide 
herringbone trousers and a frayed brow n 
alpaca cardigan- His rust-hued counte- 
nance radiated health and intelligence — 
as though he had spent a joyous life- 
time reading books in a wet wind. He 
was also the retired Hon. Secretary of 
England's Channel Sw imming Associa- 


tion., and I was visiting him last spring 
to gather some facts on long-distance 
swimmers. 

Mr. Wood lives in Dover, a snug, salt- 
bleached gulls' roost in England's south- 
east coast famous for its White Cliffs, 
its sole, the canonization of its beach 
by Matthew Arnold and as the world's 
springboard for English Channel swim- 
mers. I had seen the cliffs, tasted the 
fish and read the pr'icm. ail in my teens, 
but as a lifelong land lover I never had 
had a clue to sw imining. 1 ndeed. as I ap- 
proached my talk with Mr. Wood, my 
total swimming background was a sin- 
gular scrap of farewell advice from a 
friend in London. "Be sure to ask about 
that chap Donald Dunlap," he had said, 
though Dunlap was not the man's real 
name. "He's simply fantastic! They 
call him the 'Back-in-Time-for-Tea' 
swimmer." 

Mr. Wood led me to a living room of 
bric-a-brac, antimacassars and small 
pieces of ancient mahogany furniture, 
ciMilinufd 
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neatly arranged. On a shelf a schooner 
was dry-dockcd in a bottle. Seated, Mr. 
Wood silently appraised my 130-pound 
tonnage and, like a child who has un- 
wrapped a Christmas gift and found a 
book, a twinge of dejection dimmed the 
twinkle in his eyes. Politely but some- 
what indulgently he inquired: "And how 
far have you swum. Mr. Miles'.’" 

"Oh. no." I said quickly. "I drove 
down from London.” 

Mr. W'ood firmed up his glasses a 
notch and examined me with new in- 
terest. Then, enunciating slowly and with 
care, he said, "No. Mr. Miles. I mean 
your longest swim. How far was it?" 

"Oh. I see. Well, actually. I'm a non- 
swimmer.” 

"A non-swimmer?" he exclaimed. "A 
non-swimmer'.' Indeed, sir. Then you 
mean, Mr. Miles, that you're not here 
to try the English Channel? Dear, dear, 
what a pity. You really should, you 
know. Everyone should tackle the Chan- 
nel. At least once. Well, tut, tut. never 
mind, the water's too cold now any- 
way. Can you stay until July or Au- 
gust. Mr. Miles? No? Very well. then. 
What can I do for you. sir?" 

"Well, sir, I’m here to learn. For in- 
stance, what about a swimmer named 
Donald Dunlap?” 

"A swimmer named Donald Dunlap! 
[The ends of my sentences seemed to 
form the beginnings of his.) Donald 
Dunlap? A swimmer? By Cicorge, who 
called him that? Ha! Jolly good. I 
shouldn't think anyone has ever called 
Dunlap that before.” Mr. Wood braced 
himself as a spasm of cough-laughter 
seized him. "Lord. 1 must remember to 
tell my wife. Dunlap! A swimmer! Back- 
in-Time-for-Breakfast Dunlap." 

The joke was huge, but apparently pri- 
vate, so 1 continued gravely, "I thought 
they called him ‘Back-in-Time-for-Teu’ 
Dunlap.” 

"Oh, they do. they do." Mr. Wood 
sputtered. "Why, they call him both. 
Don't you sec that whether he's called 
'Back-in-Time-for-Tea' or 'Back-in- 
T ime-for-Breakfast' all depends on when 
Dunlap starts swimming. If he starts af- 
ter lunch — well, then he gives up soon 
enough to be back in time for tea. But 
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if he starts before dawn — well, then he 
gives up early enough to be back for 
breakfast. You see, the poor fellow can’t 
last more than a few hours. . . .” 

"Do you mean Donald Dunlap can't 
swim?” 

"Swim? Dunlap? Swim the English 
Channel? That dog-paddler! Why. some- 
one's been giving you a leg-pull, sir. Do 
you know what Dunlap looks like when 
he swims? Now, how can I possibly de- 
scribe him. . . . Have you ever seen a 
cormorant? Well, that's the way Dunlap 
looks. His neck three feet out of the sea 
and his head swiveling back and forth 
like a periscope. The Channel, indeed! 
And do you know’ why Dunlap swims 
that way, sir? Hasn't anyone told you? 
Because he claims he doesn't like to get 
his face wet. Dunlap swim the English 
Channel? Utter nonsense. Why, he's tried 
it a dozen times already, and he must 
be in his mid-50s by now. The man's ob- 
sessed, I fear. Secretly he believes that 
one day he really will beat the Channel. 
Oh, I've seen Dunlaps before. I’ve seen 
careers ruined, homes broken. All be- 
cause a man gets it into his head that 
he must swim that Channel. It's a sick- 
ness, and your Dunlap has the worst 
case of it I've ever seen. Why. the man 
never learned to swim until he was 40. 

"No, Mr. Miles, it's pointless to dis- 
cuss a chap like Dunlap when you’re 
talking about swimming the English 
Channel. The Channel takes willpower 
and endurance. It takes courage. The 
Channel's for swimmers willing to suf- 
fer. willing to take punishment. Swim- 
mers who can fight the cold and the 
tides for 20 hours or more. Swimmers 
like Zirganos, the Greek; or Brojen Das. 
the Pakistani; or Abd-el Latif and Has- 
san Abd-el Rhcim, the Egyptians; or 
your Gertrude Kdcrie and Florence 
Chadwick and Ted Erikson; or Couto, 
the Brazilian; or Abertondo, or .Mick- 
man or . . . but why go on? To you 
they are just names. But I assure you, 
sir, they were swimmers." 

Mr. Wood paused to allow his infor- 
mation to penetrate, and I paused to 
draw a mental line through the name of 
Dunlap. Then Mr. Wood resumed his 
recital; "I recall a swim by Brojen Da.s. 


1 was serving as official observer for him. 
Plucky as that man was, sir, he was so 
exhausted after 15 hours in the water 
that he almost got beaten within 10 yards 
of the shore. Ten yards, mind you. The 
surf w as breaking high, you sec. and Bro- 
jen was swimming to shore dog-tired 
and feeble when an enormous wave lift- 
ed him up like a chip ofwood and strand- 
ed him atop a huge flat rock that was 
sticking up perhaps 20 feet out of the 
sea. And there Brojen stayed, high and 
dry, marooned flat on his stomach, to- 
tally exhausted, too weak to move a 
hand or foot. And, what’s more, this 
was a Channel race with prize money 
at stake and Brojen was first in. 

" ‘Jump, Brojen!’ I called. 'There's 
£500 waiting for you 10 yards away. 
Jump!’ But Brojen couldn't move. 
What to do. I couldn’t touch him to 
pull him down from that rock, of course. 
It would mean instant disqualification. 
But just then, luckily, another wave came 
along, a twin sister to the one that had 
grounded him there, and it swept Bro- 
jen off like a splinter and hurled him 
headfirst into the face of the cliffs. Oh, 
there was no doubt about it. Brojen fin- 
ished, all right. He cleared the water. 
There was no water beyond. 

"And 1 remember Fahmy Attallah, 
too. Now there was a man of courage. 
An Egyptian philosophy student, cheer- 
ful and dignified. He came over in 1950 
for the first international cross-Channel 
race. And a splendid race it was. One 
of Channel swimming's finest hours. We 
had not seen a pageant like that in the 
Channel since Dunkirk. Twenty-four 
great swimmers from all parts of the 
world. They started at 2:30 a.m. on the 
French coast just below Calais. Cap Gris 
Nez, the place is called. I accompanied 
that wild Scotsman, Ned Barnic, who 
must've drunk two bottles of Scotch 
while swimming across. W'cll, home I 
went and climbed into bed. But in the 
dead of night the telephone rang. 'Come 
up on the cliffs,’ a friend was shouting 
on the line, 'and watch a great spiccta- 
cle. Fahmy Atlallah's still swimming. 
He's struggling 300 yards from the 
shore.’ 

"And Fahmy was. too. Still trying. 
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mind you, after 26 hours in the Channel 
— though by this time he was almost 
unconscious, barely hovering. In the 
dark a searchlight had been focused on 
him, and with binoculars we watched 
from the cliffs while Fahmy fought 
against the current. Oh! Those last 300 
yards can be terrible. Back and forth, 
back and forth Fahmy wavered. It went 
that way for more than an hour. Twice 
he turned over on his back, and only 
his legs were moving, feebly. Total ex- 
haustion. You can see the signs. It af- 
fects their minds. Once, Fahmy suddenly 
brought up an astonishing burst of re- 
serve strength and quite amazingly began 
to stroke stronger than ever, almost 
sprinting. But he was dazed. He had 
lost all sense of direction. He was rac- 
ing back to France. The observer knew 
that Fahmy could drown, so he wisely 
ordered the boatman to reach over and 
touch Fahmy's body, and that disquali- 
fied him on the spot. 

“I saw Fahmy when they carried him 
ashore to the ambulance. He had swum 
27 hours and 30 minutes — only to fail. 
T could have made it,’ he kept crying 
pathetically. T could have made it. 
Why did you take me out? Why?' ” 

Thus began my education in Channel 
swimming. The amiable Mr. Wood was 
irrepressible. Like the Ancient Mariner, 
he held me with his glittering eye, and 
went on. 

The Channel passion was first kin- 
dled, he explained, in the bleak winter 
of 1862 when an inexplicably motivated 
English seaman named Hoskins blithely 
floated himself from Dover to Calais 
on a bundle of straw. Today, long-dis- 
tance swimmers tend to look upon the 
Hoskins venture as more prank than feat 
— the way the A AU might regard a broad 
jumper on a pogo slick. Nonetheless, it 
stirred in more audacious souls the 
yearning to swim across. 

The first unarmed hopeful entered the 
water 10 years later. The Channel re- 
buffed him in one hour and three min- 
utes. But in 1875, on a clear August 
afternoon. Captain Matthew Webb, a 
27-year-old Englishman, plunged from 
a Dover pier and, after an excruciating 
struggle'of 21 hours and 45 minutes, he 
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hoisted his bruised and bloated carcass 
onto French soil and became the Chan- 
nel's first conqueror. 

By modern standards. Captain Webb's 
time of nearly 22 hours is slow, but 
Channel swimmers— even those who have 
halved his lime — still mumble about 
Webb in reverential tones, for they con- 
cede that if a foolhardy swimmer today 
tried to reenact the Captain's swim he 
would almost certainly fail. Webb was 
a pioneer, and he approached the Chan- 
nel with only the crudest understanding 
of his task. For example, lacking a clear 
knowledge of the Channel's tides. Webb 
swam from England to France— a seem- 
ingly natural route. But. in fact, swum 
in that direction the Channel's currents 
arc not favorable. Nowadays most as- 
pirants take the "downhill" route from 
France to England, on which, if prop- 
erly timed, the tides can assist. Further- 
more. Webb used no goggles, and he 
look liquids only- ale. brandy, tea, cof- 
fee and, strangely, cod-liver oil. which 
made him seasick. Worst of all was 
Webb's stroke. In 1875 the crawl was 
unknown, and Webb was saddled with 
the laborious Victorian sidcsirokc and 
the breaststroke, a handicap that added 
miles to his swim. To cover ihc 21-milc 
l>ovcr Strait. Webb swam 50 miles. 

Tn sports, record breakers quickly 
beget record breakers." Mr. Wtxid ob- 
served. "Buthow dilfcrcniwiih Matthew 
Webb. In fact. I've always felt that the 
most impressive gauge of his triumph, 
and the best insight into the nature of 
the Channel's challenge, is that before 
the next man successfully swam it again 
.Ifi years went b>. And during that tunc 
more than 70 attempts ended in failure 
Remarkable " 

B> now the evangelical light in Mr 
Wood’s eyes seemed to be dimming, so 
1 thanked him, departed and sought out 
another expert. 

Sam Rockeii is a name well known 
in Channel-swimming circles. He beat 
the Channel on his first try in 1 950. swim- 
ming the downhill course in 14 hours 
and 20 minutes. During his swim the 
waves drummed into his ears a little ad- 
monitory ditty called "Never Again. 
Sam." so he respectably retired, unde- 


feated and unimpaired. But though he 
is now a weekend swimmer only, he still 
keeps close watch on the shenanigans 
in thcstrail. In the 1950s, Channel swim- 
ming's heyday. Sam acted as official or- 
ganizer for the colorful international 
races; his book, h's Cold in the Chtin- 
nel, reveals the Channel's lure and lore; 
and he still serves occasionally, he says, 
as "technical adviser for a swimmer with 
good prospects." 

Rockett is in his late 40s and, like 
most long-distance swimmers, he is a 
lounging, bulky, barrel-chested man with 
ruddy, dccp-glowing skin. Over lagers in 
a dim, seasoned pub. which was per- 
vaded by a blend of long-imprisoned 
aromas and low-keyed discourse, Rock- 
ett's bass voice seemed recklessly robust 
as It boomed from his built-in echo cham- 


ber. And boom it did. for I had asked 
my all-purpose question. 

"Donald Dunlap?" Rockett pro- 
claimed. "Well, now. you've chosen a 
character. He's certainly good for a gig- 
gle. What did Mr. Wood tell you about 
Dunlap? He's been a thorn in the side 
of the association, you know, In fact, 
they've expelled him." 

RiKketi drixipcd into a new posture 
of repose, inhaled half a dozen ounces 
of lager and said affably: "Yes, they’ve 
chucked Dunlap out. They claimed he 
had no permission to write to Bucking- 
ham Palace and invite Prince E’hilip to 
observe a Channel swim from a launch. 
But the real trouble started a few years 
back when Dunlap, quite on his own. 
began promoting the idea of relay teams 
in the Channel. The CSA didn’t like 
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that al all. But Dunlap placed notices 
in The Times, sent letters to schools, 
and the next thing you knew the Chan- 
nel was cluttered up with teams of 12- 
year-old schoolgirls. U was poor pub- 
licity, you see. for it rather undermined 
the dangers of Channel swimming. Like 
the time you Americans sent over Pi- 
erre. a trained seal who swam across in 
livehours So you can see why Mr. Wood 
would be upset with Dunlap's relays.” 

Indeed I could. The picture cleared 
instantly. The gentle Mr. Wood's deri- 
sion of Dunlap had seemed gratuitous, 
out of character. But 1 understood it 
now. To him, Dunlap was a pariah, an 
iconoclast of the cult of bravery, a sub- 
verter of the English way of life. Even 1 
could sec it was heretical to stuff the 
splendid English Channel with tireless 
hordes of teeny-boppers, collectively 
conquering the Channel by snipping it 
off a yard each. The Channel belonged 
to Captain Webb and his staunch fol- 
lowers. By encouraging relays, Dunlap 
was committing an act of treachery as 
barbaric as if he had surreptitiously sown 
the center court at Wimbledon w ith dan- 
delion seeds. 

"Have you heard about Dunlap's the- 
ories on why he can't swim the Chan- 
nel?” Rockett continued. "They're rich. 
For a while he claimed that boredom 
was his undoing. He said (hat just mov- 
ing his arms and legs was too tedious. 
That he needed diversion. So on one at- 
tempt he hung a wirelc.ss in a plastic 
bag over the stern of the launch and lis- 
tened to the BBC. Another time he con- 
structed a huge checkerboard that had 
numbered squares with hooks while the 
pieces had loops behind them. The ob- 
server agreed to play and move the pieces 
- ofcour.se, they never finished a game. 
Dunlap slopped swimming too soon. 

"But I guess Dunlap’s latest theory 
IS his best. He now claims it's not bore- 
dom but lack of willpower. So he Is 
coming down this year with a man he 
calls his 'bully,' It seems Dunlap has 
made some arrangement with his old 
army sergeant major, the man he was 
most afraid of in all his life. He intends 
to pay him £50 to bully him across the 
Channel. The plan calls for the sergeant 


major, if he sees Dunlap slowing dow n, 
to lean over the side of the launch, in 
full uniform and medals, and rage at 
Dunlap in his best professional-bully 
manner. 'Swim. Dunlap’,' he'll say. 
‘Swim, you horrible little man, you! Dun- 
lap! You haven't started swimming yet!' 

"No. the Channel's not for Dunlap,” 
Rcxikcti continued. "Why, the Channel 
beats even great sw immers. The Channel 
can grind, grind, grind you down bit by 
bit. or it can destroy you with one crush- 
ing blow." 

Rockett sipped some beer reflcciivcty. 
as if recalling his old enemy m silent re- 
spect. Then he went on: “Now you 
would think, wouldn't you. that a good 
long-distance sw immer could easily man- 
age 21 miles. After all. Abertondo, the 
Argentinian, twice made 30-hour swims 
across the River Plate. From Uruguay 
to Argentina. Over fifty miles. Nonstop. 
But the Plate is a warm, lovely river, 
steady and dependable. It is not the 
Channel. Those tides. So many things 
can go wrong. We had a German lad 
come over some years back. Strong 
swimmer, But he started on the wrong 
tide from Calais and 20 hours later he 
wound up in the North Sea. 

"Do you know anything about tides? 
You should. They are the most crucial 
factor on a Channel swim. Tides and 
the weather. It is the neap tides that arc 
best for Channel swimmers. On the 
spring tides the moon lifts up more wa- 
ter, so you get a faster flow-. On the 
neaps, the tidal flow runs around 1 1^ 
knots; on the spring tides it's almost 
twice that. You sec . . .?" 

“I see.” 

"... So, twice a month, when the 
neap tide occurs, you get about five sw ini- 
ming days if and it’s a big if if the 
weather is fair, too. For you've got to 
have a reasonably calm sea along with 
your neap tide, and not even the Ad- 
miralty can predict how the wind will 
blow on any particular day. I've seen it 
go from a flat calm to force seven in 15 
minutes— the kind of thing that can beat 
a swimmer a hundred yards from the 
beach. 

"Wc had an English swimmer named 
Mickman. On tWfO successive tries from 


England tofYancehe had to give up with- 
in not more than a good two-wood shot 
of the coast. When the French journal- 
ists waiting at ('alais saw him so close 
they rushed to file their stories, and a 
cheering crowd greeted Mickman's 
launch when he returned to Dover. 

"Yes, that wind can be frustrating. 
Why . I've seen an entire Channcl-sw im- 
ming season slip by from July to Sep- 
tember without one day lit lor a start. 
And, mind, boats and pilots reserved, 
official observers from the asstrcialion 
standing by and swimmers from every 
nation just waiting for a calm day on a 
neap tide. Sometimes, if a swimmer's 
money or time runs out, he'll make a 
try on a spring tide. But it's much hard- 
er, usually." 

If the weather is right. RiKkcil ex- 
plained, the next crucial step is the tim- 
ing of the daily cycle of ebb tide and 
Mood tide. Swimming from France, for 
instance, the pilot will chart a course ap- 
proximately northwest, but because of 
the ebb and flood the swimmer actually 
makc.s a crude 7.-shaped course, a three- 
legged zigzag, west-north-west. The 
swimmer will start from Cap Gris Nez 
on the last two hours of the ebb lide. 
That flows southwesterly. For these two 
hours, swimming northwest, he makes 
good a course almost due west. 

Then the ebb tide slacks off and gives 
way to the flood tide. That flows north- 
easterly, and it runs for hours. It is 
this second leg. on the flood tide, that 
makes the France-Hngland crossing 
"downhill.” for it carries the swimmer 
north for 5'/^ hours and should leave 
him just southwest of the (»oodw in Sands 

a notorious graveyard studded with 
hulls and masts, including those of the 
Spanish Armada, f rom the (ioodwin 
Sands, in the tsso-hour slack-water pe- 
riod between the flood tide and the 
next ebb tide, the swimmer makes good 
his final maneuver toward the coast if 
he is on schedule. It is in (his slack- 
water period that he must get in close 
enough to the coast so that with the 
next ebb tide, flowing southwesterly, he 
will make his landfall. Failing to gel 
shoreward enough on (he slack water 
can mean disaster, for the ebb tide may 
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sweep him down the coast, and he will 
not land at all. 

Apart from tides and winds, other 
problems confront Channel swimmers. 
The launch must be piloted by an ex- 
pert whose brain should be a filing cab- 
inet of information on the Dover Strait. 
The very best pilots outsmart the Chan- 
nel intuitively. Nowadays the cost of 
hiring a pilot and his launch runs around 
S200 an attempt, successful or not. 

Another blight is the Channel’s cold. 
During the winter months, coatlcss, hat- 
less and blanketless, Channel aspirants 
build up their tolerance to the chilling 
57'^ to 62° that they will undergo for a 
dozen hours or more. After a swim, men 
shake as though palsied, though wom- 
en, with their extra layers of fat, are 
less alfected- 

Schools of jellyfish, too, meander in 
the strait. During the day an experienced 
pilot can avoid the purplish masses on 
the water, sometimes 100 yards square 
But at night sudden stabs of pain raise 
welts on the swimmer’s body. 

Shipping is another menace. The 
Channel lanes arc among the busiest in 
the world, and the swimmer goes di- 
rectly across them. In the dark, a huge 
ship bearing down on the launch and 
the swimmer is a semiblind demon to 
be diverted with sirens, a powerful 
searchlight and flaming, gasoline-dipped 
rags waved wildly on sticks. 

Cramps must be overcome by the 
swimmer himself, for once in the water 
he may not be touched, nor can he touch 
the boat- Should that happen, even ac- 
cidentally. the oflicial observer assigned 
by the CSA would disqualify him. Feed- 
ing arrangements, therefore, become 
complicated A five-foot feeding pole 
with a net at one end in which the food 
is placed is a common method. The sw im- 
mer often drinks high-energy mixtures 
from disposable bottles, taking care not 
to swallow sea water lest it induce sea- 
sickness. "It isn’t amusing to see a swim- 
mer seasick," Rockett told me. "In fact. 
It's pathetic. Apart from the weather. 
It’s the commonest cause of failure. Food 
is the swimmer’s vital energy, and he 
must be able to keep it down." 

The pub seemed to get warmer, snug- 


ger and dryer as I listened. Rockett 
smiled broadly and drained the last of 
his lager. Then, leveling his empty glass 
at me for emphasis, he veered abruptly 
to another tack. He bellowed gaily: 
"You see, we English have always been 
a seafaring people. Britannia Rule the 
VV’aves. and all that." 

His words bounded around the pub. 
Hearing them, the florid publican, in a 
checked vest and shirt-sleeves, was, un- 
bidden. bounteously moved to bring us 
more lager. At a dart b<iard a wizened 
Barnacle Bill in a shiny dark suit weari- 
ly muttered "hear, hear." and with his 
lobster claw pitched a red-feathered dart. 
It sailed noiselessly and alighted on the 
target like a small bright bird. 

"Yes.” RiKkett went on. "England 
has always been proud of her heroes of 
the sea— Captain Cook. Sir Francis 
Drake, and now Sir Francis Chichester. 
But we’ve had our Chichesters in the 
Channel, too. I don’t suppose you've 
ever heard of Ted May, have you? He 
was a Chichester — but a Chichester w ith- 
out a boat. The only case of its kind. 
Ted May tried to sw im the Channel unes- 
corted, all alone. And there are still peo- 
ple who say that if it hadn't been for 
me Ted May would be alive today. 

"May was a steel worker from Scun- 
thorpe. Forty-four years old, 6' 2" and 
close to 250 pounds. He came down to 
Dover hoping to enter the big interna- 
tional race in 1954. Actually, he was a 
good swimmer, but I was in charge of 
entries and, since we could not take 
everyone, I turned him down. Hut I 
had no idea what he was contemplating 
to do to prove himself. When we found 
out it was too late. We knew he was in- 
viting death, but no one could dissuade 
him, neither we in England nor the 
{Tench- But here is how May himself 
told his story." 

RcKkett reached into a briefcase at 
his feet and drew out a copy of his book, 
h's i'ohl in the (.'luiiuieL He found the 
place, passed it to me, and 1 read Ted 
May’s testimony. 

fsobody organizing long-disiancc swim- 
ming competirions in England would give 
me ihe opporiunily of swimming the Chan- 
nel. I wanted to show them / could do it 


without their assistance. I constructed 
from a blown up motorcar inner lube a 
pannier [o basket raft]. Before I went 
into the sea today I put into the pannier 
made from a coffee tin a compass, two 
bottles of rum, sliced chicken, sugar and 
biscuits. I struck out from Cap Gris Nez 
with the inner tube and pannier strung 
out behind me. After about five hours I 
wanted something to cal. So I pulled in 
the tray and found that the chicken and 
biscuits had been washed away. The bot- 
tles of rum were still there and I took a 
long drink. I swam for another hour and 
then saw ahead of me the white cliffs of 
Dover. My confidence kyw greater than 
ever. The .sun was shining, the skies were 
clear. Then suddenly the weather changed. 
The skies went black, the surface was ruf- 
fled by wind and rain started. I decided 
to swim back to France. / swam for about 
two hours, and then over the horizon I 
.saw the masts of a ship. I shouted and 
waved and the steamer came alongside. 
By this lime the sea was so rough that 
they could not pull me aboard a lifeboat. 
Instead, they tied a rope around me and 
pulled me on board. 

"But that was merely May's first at- 
tempt," Rockett said. "Two weeks later 
he w as determined to try again, and no 
one managed to restrain him. The Ca- 
lais police seized his passport, but May 
didn't care. On the morning of Septem- 
ber 7, 1954. May was again on the beach 
at Cap Gris Nez. A strong wind was be- 
ginning to blow, and for 10 minutes May 
indecisively studied the sea, wondering 
whether to start. Impulsively deciding 
yes, he stripped, applied three layers of 
grease, put on cap and goggles, which 
he had not used the first time, and 
strapped a compass to his wrist. 

"Fifteen hours later a wide air-sea re.s- 
cue hunt was under way that included 
RAF and LJ.S. airplanes, helicopters and 
warships. But it was a tanker that spot- 
ted Ted May, though just momentarily. 
He was in a churning sea, waving his 
arms wildly and apparently shouting like 
a drowning man, which, in fact, he was. 
The chief otTiccr threw a life belt, which 
fell short by 20 feet. It took the tanker 
eight minutes to turn around. But that 
was foo long, Ted May had used his 
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So what if he stands only 5' 8" in his All 
Stars. For John Wadsworth. C.L.U., basket- 
ball is still a helluva game. 

You’ll find him on the Chicago AA court 
2 or 3 evenings a week in season. Shirts vs. 
skins. Sometimes it’s 3 on 3 half court, some- 
times 5 on 5 full court. It all depends on 
how many other guys show up. 

Whatever the game, John plays to win. 
That’s why, for six straight years, he's sold 
over a million dollars worth of insurance for 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society. And 
why the eleven agents in Equitable’s Chi- 
cago office call him "boss.” 

John calls Sports Illustrated his favorite 
magazine. During the cold months, he de- 
vours our basketball coverage first. The rest 
of the year he takes our stories as they come. 
And the ads along with them. 

Our millions of readers don’t all work out 
on basketball floors. But they spend a lot 
of time and money on sales floors. 

Why not advertise in Sports Illustrated 
the way people read it: every week. 


Thke a good NBA forward, 
subtract about a foot, 
and you’ve got John Wadsworth. 
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The Channel ronllnued 

la&l strength to flail his arms and shout. 
At the end of the month a sea corpse 
with a compass strapped to its wrist 
washed ashore in Holland." 

Rockett paused, allowing the cfTccl 
of his story, which clung to our table 
like a grim vapor, to dispel itself, but 
soon he continued; "Two years earlier 
wc had another heroic pioneer, though 
he was f'rench. not Einglish. Still, he 
was a swimmer. He had spent so much 
lime training in the Channel that the 
fish knew his name as well as they know 
your friend l>unlap'.s. His name was 
Alain Louis Bombard. 

■‘Bombard was an wcanologisi. in his 
20s, and pa.ssionalcly intent on proving 
that shipwrecked seamen need not die 
of hunger or thirst. So he look a 15- 
fool raft, painted it gray so that ships 
would not pick him up. and set out from 
the Canary Islands across the Atlantic 
without food or water. Mind you, no 
food, no water. Sixty-four days later he 
pul into the West Indies. He had crossed 
the Atlantic alone, without food or wa- 
ter. ‘How?’ you ask. Ah! That was Bom- 
bard’s theory. 

" ‘Half an hour each morning.' he 
said. ‘suHiced to catch the fish I need- 
ed.' So food was no problem. But water 
, , . that was more diflicull. Sometimes 
it took him as long as 10 hours to slash 
the fish open, watch for the fresh water 
to seep out of the tissues and lick it up 
drop by drop before it evaporated. 

"So, you see." Rockett said, "the kind 
of men the Channel attracts, And w hile 
1 am at it. 1 suppose 1 should tell you 
what in my mind ranks as the greatest 
single exploit in Channel-swimming his- 
tory. It belongs to Antonio Abcrtondo. 
I do not think 1 am prejudiced, even 
though I planned his famous swim for 
him and went along on it, too. 

"Tony was quiic a lad. No one hud 
ever done what Tony did. Others had 
dreamed of it - your F lorence Chadw ick 
was one— but. great as she was, she tried 
and failed. The experts claimed that no 
man could do it. But Tony did: a non- 
stop. round-trip Channel swim— Hn- 
gland to France and back again. 

"I suppose it is ditflcull for an out- 
sider, someone w ho has not endured the 


pain of a Channel swim, to appreciate 
what a two-way crossing means. The 
first thing a novice asks about a Chan- 
nel sw immer is. 'How fast was his time?’ 
That's well and good, but there is more 
in a Channel swim than lime. For in- 
stance. our Barry Watson holds the rec- 
ord for the fastest crossing. Nine hours 
and .i5 minutes. France to F.ngland. 
But IS Barry all that fast a swimmer? 
Certainly not, and he would be the 
first to admit it, At the other extreme, 
take the American Henry Sullivan's time 
back in 1923 He still holds the record 
for the longest successful crossing 26 
hours and 50 minutes, and a struggle 
all the way. So. in a sense, which is 
the more magnilicent swim? Do you 
see what 1 mean? 

"I first met Tony Abcrtondo in the 
early *50s. Those were big-money days 
for swimmers. I suppose you find it hard 
to believe that a top sw immer could earn 
SIOO.OOO a year, but we had a vast in- 
ternational circuit then. 

"Tony did not see much of that pri/c 
money, however. He was just too slow 
for competitions. In fact, he was a shock- 
ing swimmer. You would laugh to sec 
him. he was so unorthodox. He was so 
terribly disjointed; no form, no rhythm, 
lots of wasted energy. So when 1 told peo- 
ple that I had encouraged Tony to come 
over and try for a first-ever two-way non- 
stop swim, they said I was completely 
round the bend. You see. they consid- 
ered Tony the world's worst swimmer. 

"But I knew Tony. Swim or not. that 
mancouldstay. Hecouidjusi keepswim- 
ming. He hud already made a number 
of swims of over 60 hours, including 
the Parana River for four days non- 
stop. Tony wa.s simply a grotesque swim- 
ming machine. Ciive him warm water 
and Tony might sw im around the svorld. 
But this was the cold, cold Channel in 
which no man had lived more than 27'/i 
hours, and wc knew Tony would have to 
stay in longer than that. 

"Tony came over in the spring of '61 . 
along with a cook and a trainer. But wc 
had bad luck with weather and could 
not make our first try until early Sep- 
tember. On the first leg of that alicmpi, 
from F.ngland to France, the wind sud- 


denly came up about force five. Wc were 
two miles off Calais when I had to pull 
Tony out of the water. It was a com- 
plete flop. 

"We made our next try two weeks 
later. It was a cloudy, cold September 
morning. 1 recall, not good swimming 
weather at all. and I w as cross w ith Tony 
because his stroke was even more dread- 
ful than usual. In order to catch the 
right tide on the French side, our sched- 
ule called for at least a 16-hour first 
leg; but, in fact, lony look well over IX 
hours. So. early in the morning 1ony 
landed on a remote spot of the F rench 
coast. It was bleak, deserted, with only 
one I'Ycnch photographer and a jour- 
nalist there; nothing really to encourage 
Tony, who looked quiieexhauslcd. I*urc- 
ly as a formality, because the tides were 
all wrong now, I said to him. Tony, do 
you want to go back in the water?' He 
answered yes he was not very enthu- 
siastic. and I thought, well, this is mere 
face-saving bravado, he'll swim for an 
hour and then come out. We stood to- 
gether on the Fieach for two or three 
minutes while Tony had a hot drink 
remember, the air's colder than the water 
at that lime of year, so you have to 
keep your swimmer in the water and 
Tony waded back in. 

"Well. I was dog-tired myself by this 
tune, and F said to the captain. 'Look. 
I'm going to put my head down for a 
spell, wake me when you take him out.' 
But. to my surprise, three hours later I 
awoke to find the sun warm, the weath- 
er perfect and Tony, that phenomenon, 
swimming strongly and approaching 
mid-Channel. Now the excitement rose. 
Dover looked so near. The clifTs seemed 
so close you'd swear you could throw 
your hat on them. But I knew, in fact, 
that Tony had a long, long way to go. 

"It was around 6 p.m. that the high 
drama really began. Tony had weakened 
rapidly. He could sec those clilfs. con- 
stantly, just over his head, but they were 
not getting any closer. And now he be- 
gan to ask me, over and over, ‘How 
far. Rocco? How far?' All I could tell 
him was. 'Keep swimming, Tony. Keep 
swimming.’ 

"By this time Tony was a pathetic 
coHiinueti 
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Sight. Me ached all over. His longue was 
swollen, his mouth was all cracked and 
his voice was a croak. He was like a 
dying man, you see. There wc were, com- 
fortable on board, watching a man in 
the midst of a dreadful combat. Mean- 
while. the lights of Dover were coming 
on and it looked so gay. All the while 
Tony kept looking at Dover and the 
cliffs and then to me out of those enor- 
mously swollen and bloodshot eyes and 
rasping. 'How far. Rocco? How far?* 

"Then his hallucinations began. Wc 
on board knew the symptoms, wc had 
seen them often before, all those 'anti* 
feelings that come from total exhaustion. 
The swimmer begins to feel that ev- 
eryone connected with his swim is 
sabotaging him. that the pilot is de- 
liberately taking him round and round 
in circles, that his drinking water has 
been salted. And now Tony looked 
up to his trainer and angrily shouted 
in Spanish: ‘Those posts! Why must 1 
swim through those posts!’ And his 
trainer shouted back. 'Vn rnomenio, 
Tony. L'n momenro, wc will get you 
over a bit to the left.' So Tony swam 
on. Hut soon he was shouting again. 
‘What arc these cursed dogs doing in 
the water? Who put them there? 1 re- 
fuse to swim another stroke until these 
dogs arc removed from the water!* 
And his trainer shouted back. 'V/i mo~ 
mcntii. Tony. ‘L'n ttiortwnio,' and 
he took an oar and began thrashing 
the water until the dogs were frightened 
away and Tony was swimming again. 

'T swam the last mile with Tony my- 
self." Rockett said with a soniewhat eas- 
ier quality in his tone. "Our landing 
point was directly under those .TOO-foot 
cliffs with no access to it except by sea. 
So. in that Stygian gloom, with not a 
soul to greet us. I shouted to Tony, who 
was barely conscious, ’Clear the water, 
Tony!' 1 said. '(Tear the water!' 

■'And Tony did. He walked his three 
paces up the shore and then he slumped 
on a rock. Tony was an old. old man 
now. Unrecognizable. And he just sat 
there and cried." 

I thanked Rockett for his talcs and 
time and soon afterward took the over- 
land route back to London, where I 
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hoped ti> have one liiuil talk on switn- 
niing. My goal was to track down that 
strange sinking duck. Donald Dunlap, 
the Back-in-Time-for-Tea chap. But 
Dunlap wa.s away, training by the sea 
perhaps, and a little while later, back in 
New Vork. 1 loo was in training, en- 
rolled at a Y but making n<i head- 
way with the dead man's float. ( My ow n 
specific gravity seems to be seven, which 
makes me just a tick more buoyant than 
tin. ) 

Yet Channel swimmers were still on 
my mind, and all summer long I screened 
the sports pages to see who had got 
across. Dunlap didn't )!c had cancelled 
his try. Rockett wrote me, because his 
sergeant major had been reassigned to 
bully some sluggish troops in Singapore. 

I discovered, however, that Canada's 
l.inda McGill broke the downhill rec- 
ord for women with a 10-hour swim, 
and I read that a New York City po- 
liceman, Tom Hetzcl, made a magnif- 
icent 18-hour swim on a spring tide and 
set a new record for the longest suc- 
cessful F-'rance-lingland crossing. 41 
miles. 

f inally. 1 learned that in his en- 
thusiasm for Tony Abertondo, Rockett 
had failed to mention the only other 
swimmer who had successfully managed 
a Channel round-tripper. Ted Eirikson. 
a research scientist from Chicago, who 
set a record of .10 hours and three min- 
utes. [ had to talk to him, of course, 
so I phoned Chicago. But it was Mrs. 
hrikson who answered, and she told 
me: 

■’Oh. you've missed led, I'm afraid. 
He's out sw imming at the moment." 

■'.And when will he be home?" 

"Let's see now" there was a pause 
as Mrs. f rikson presumably checked her 
watch "if Ted’s on schedule he should 
be . . just about now . . . approaching 
the Ci olden Gate Bridge. He’s doing that 
l arallon Islands to San I rancisco Bay- 
swim. You know, the one that beat him 
last year w hen the sharks attacked him." 

"Thanks." 1 said. "■I'll call back." 

But 1 didn’t- A few days later a nar- 
row escape in three feet of water tended 
to dampen my interest in swimming 
almost' permanently. imo 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

bvcn ihiiugh Manager bddic Slanky char- 
dcicrisiically stayed calm, hardly anyone else 
in rHK'ACJO (2-2) bothered to keep his cool 
\^hen the White Sok won their tirsl game 
of the year after |0 losses. “C arry him off." 
yelled one Sov player, referring to Relieser 
Wilbur W'ood. who sated ihc big victory. 
Back in Comiskcy Park. miles away, 
the club othcials let go win the Sox's ex- 
pRsding scoreboard to let the city kixow they 
had won And dcspne chiding signs like 
sox II Ti> v^s. t'HiCAt.o seen in Minnesota, 
the Sox may yet turn out to tic more than a 
joking matter. I'hcir pitchers are proven win- 
ners. and last week Pete VS'ard. even with 
his sloppy fielding, was an asset with a 437 
jtcrage. iiM tistoRi (4-2) was the only pre- 
season contender to have a winning week, 
The Orioles did it mostly on their pitching, 
which allowed jusl live ruis in the wins, 
w ASiiiNt.iox (4-3 1 moved up to foiirih place 
with strong relief pcrfornninces by Darold 
Knowles and Dennis Higgins and heavy hit- 
ting by Frank Howard (.347 B.A for (he 
week), N'l-w sork (4-.^) held sixth place 
on the tight pitching of Bill Monbouqiicitc. 
who allowed one run in If* innings, and 
Mel Slolilemyre. who ran hi.s record to 3-1 
w ilh a three-hit shutout over the Tigers. CAt - 
ikirma's (3-3) Roger Repo? had just five 
hits all week, but four of them were ho- 
mers. biKistmg his season's total to six and 
giving him ihc league lead. oaki.aM) (.3-3) 
linished its disappointing initial home stand 
with a 2-iS record, but found life on the 
road better, w inning two of three on the time- 
ly hitting of Rick Monday, who had six 
RBls. A .158 team BA was all the support 
BosKiN (2-2) hitters could give Sox pitch- 
ers. but still l-cc -Slangc, who threw five 
innings sif tight relief, ansi Jose Santiago. 


who scored his second straight shutout won, 
i>nRoir (2-3) saw its longest winning streak 
since l94'-> stopped at nmc. then went into 
a nosedive. After slugging Outfielder W'lllic 
Horton fell injured the T igers faded to scene 
for 20 innings. Nine of those shutout in- 
nings were pitched by I'Lts eland's i 2-3) 
Sieve Hargan. who allowed just one hit in 
gaming his first victory of ihe season. 
snssfcsoiA's (2-4) sluggers hit only three 
homers all week V.Tih the team averaging 
.197. the twins missed an opportunity to 
move back into the lead. 

SUndints Del !l i ^d>nn $.6 Bs'l 

9-6 Wash lO-r BosS-6 NYli 8 Oai 

7 S Ciev6 9 Cal 6 10. Ch< 2-11 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

SI. tot IS l5-0j ace Bob Oibson could not 
lake It anymore. In his lirst three starts his 
usually high-scoring teammates gave him 
no more than a run a game and the big fasi- 
baller was hogged down with an ('-1 rec- 
ord. So Caihson popped off at the Cards' 
batters and ordered more runs. They gsvt 
him more just barely . In Ins next start they 
scored iwo. but that was all he needed to 
lake his first victory. The win equaled a quar- 
ter of Nelson Brilcs' total that has helped 
push the Cards' winning streak to six- Brilev 
has now won 14 straight over two seasons. 
Fven with the league's best hitting (.277 
team average). t HU'AtiO (5-1 ) started off 
the season by nosing straight to the cellar 
But last week, with the hitlers still clicking, 
the pitchers, led by Bill Hands's four-hit. 10- 
strikeout victory, began helping out, and 
the Cubs kxiked ready to move into con- 
tention. Cookie Rojas' lOih-inning hit won 
one game for PimADiiPHiA (3-2) Right- 
hander Rick Wise, and then Wise won his 
next start himself when bis double drove in 


the deciding run. new York (2-2) could have 
had a perfect record if shoddy fielding had 
not allowed six unearned runs in the two 
losses The Mets saved their gtxid days in 
the field for rookie acc Jerry KiHisman. wh<i 
won twice to bring his .season's record to 
4-0, SAN iRANt’iscti (3-2) wasted its best 
pitching ctfort of the year, a ihrec-hnicr by 
Ray Sadccki. and broke the left-hander's 
nine-game win streak thal started last Au- 
gust. The Giants' other pitching was less 
spcciyciilar but more remunerative. Juan 
M.irichal ran his record to 3-0 and C> Young 
Award Winner Mike McCormick and Gay- 
lord Perry both picked up fivc-bii vitUvncs 
over (os AM.i tEs (2-3). The Dodgers' iwo 
wins fame in the lunih inning, one on /oi- 
lo \crsallcs' two-run triple and the oihcr 
on rtxikic l.uis Mcara/' ihrec-riin homer, 
his lirst in the big leagues Cincinnati's (2- 
3) piichcrs still have no) thrown a com- 
plete game, and the haters, except for ver- 
salilc Pete Rose, who hit 4(X) for the week 
and ran hi.s consccuuve garne-hiiung .streak 
in 1.3, were slumping, loo. sO the Beds won 
iwice on unearned runs. Since 1962 Hous- 
ton (1-4) has had a 159-335 road record. 
-After eight losses m ihcir first nine away 
ganie>. the Astro record docs not figure to 
improve this season, stiama's (I-4j Hen- 
ry Ayron hit .526 for the week to bring his 
season's HA to .350, but the rest of the 
Braves' lineup averaged only .229 and the 
team ('ell to seventh place, pit isbi ri.h ( 1-4) 
twice lost games in the ninth inning, and 
pitching star Bob N'cale is gening a ixt- 
sccuion complex he lost his ihird of the 
year Mihoul a win although he has allowed 
just seven runs in four starts. 

Slandinis StI. l?-4 SF 9 6. Ch' 8-8. 

lA 8-8, PlHl 8-8 Cm M, All 7 9 

l>>U6-t NY 6 9. Kou6-9 


HIGHLIGHT 

It was Valcniinc's Day all over again lor Oriole Right- 
liaridcr Tom Phochus when he defeated the Red 
Sox 6 0 ill Ballimorc's .Menonal Stadium Saiiir- 
dity. Phoebus' April Valentine Umpire Bill, that is 
helped turn what began as a rotten day for the 
pitcher into a rosy one indeed. When Plux-hus went 
oul lo the mound jusi about everything was wrong. 
A day-old sore throai siill hoihercd him, and the 
raw. rainy weather did not seem likely lo improve 
his health- lo make things worse. Phochus had not 
pitched in a week, and his caicher was converted 
Outfielder Curl Blefarv, who was playing only his 
fourth game behind the plaic But the 26-year-old 
Baliimore native had told his manager. Hank Bauer, 
he was ready (o pilch. He wis, loo After two firsl- 
■ nning walks Phixbus seiilcd down and allowed only 


one more player to reach base in recording his first 
and the season's lirst — no-hiiier -Striking oul nire 
and using his hard fastball and slider lo keep ike 
halters off balance, Phochus earned his hig win but 
some fans fell he did it with the help of Umpire Valen- 
tine In the third inning Boston's -Mike Andrews 
chopped a bal) hack over the mound, forcing Dn- 
olc Shortstop Mark Belanger to make a charging 
grab and an off-balancc throw The play was sets 
close at first, and even a few Hallimore fans gasped 
in surprise when Valentine thumbed Andrews oul. 
l.utcr I hird Baseman Brooks Robinson saved Phoe- 
bus again, making a diving eaieh of a line drivr _ 
Aided by these plays, the son that accompany movi 
no-hiHcrs. Phoebus suffered only one other lei- 
down - when he remembered that his real Valentine, 
recent bride Susie, had missed seeing him pitch. 
•She spent the afternonn m church at a ehnstenin;. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LAST CHANCE 
Sirs 

As .1 result o1 )Oiir article I’n the Red 
River (iorjfc Hm/J tjiul 

•\pril 1). mv wife and 1 went in KentucKv 
fur four dass to visit the site and its area 
\^e alsis discussed the matter with proivo- 
nents and opixments of the proposed dam 
from this brief curves our conclusions arc 
I ) the gorge must be saved as a unique ed- 
ucational and recreational resource whose 
accessibility and provimily u> growing ur- 
ban population centers vvilt rnake it espe- 
cially valuable in the years ahead: and 2) 
the needs of the people of the Red River val- 
ley for flixid protection and jobs must be 
rccogni/cd. but these needs can be met in 
other wavs 

There is still a slight chance to save the 
gorge if sullicient interest is shown h> eon- 
eerned parties, At the request of Senator 
John Sherman t ooper of Kentucky. Con- 
gress will hold a final set of hearings in 
\Sashingion on Vlav and K. Persons in- 
terested in seeing that this vital national 
resource he preserved should write at once 
to The Honorahle Michael J Kirwan. chait- 
man of the House .Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works, to Senator Alien 
J tilender, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public Works, 
to Senator Cooper and to their own Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 

Without such a display of genuine in- 
terest by those ol us who fc-el that environ- 
mental rights are as important lo the na- 
tion as civil rights, this magnificent and price- 
less living laboratory may well be lost to 
all our children forever. 

W h Rihmim.mvM 

Headmaster. Sierlmg Scho<*l 
Craftsbury Common. Al. 

PRAISE FOR THE MASTERS 

Sirs 

In his prev icw of this year's Masters T our- 
nament (,Vciv ClHillvnner\ fur the OU! 

/evi. April X). -Alfred Wright recites his pre- 
ferred V levs point of »iur tournament as fol- 
lows: 

■'The Augusta Nalntnal is a niurse of 
such sophisticated design that imly the best 
and most versatile golfer of the moment, 
impervious to the most intense pressure, can 
prevail through the full 72-hok test. Why 
else would it be that in 1 1 ol the last 1 1 
years the Masters champion was either first 
or second on ihe money-winning list for 
the entire year .'" 

I want you lo know that I think this de- 
scription IS one of the nicest and best cs- 
pressed I h.ivc ever read about the Mas- 
ters. I think a gentleman in Allania by the 
name of K I Jones Jr will feel the s.imc 


way about it. Aeeordingly, I am sending 
him a copy of this letter. 

ClIPIDRI) RoBtRIS 

Augusta. Cia 

MASTERLY PHOTOGRAPHS 

Sirs 

1 would like to praise the photographers 
The color photographs that accompanied 
Alfred Wright's coverage of the Masters 
(G'off'.i (razitu Dnum. Aprd 22) were 
the very best 1 have ever seen. Marvin 
\ Newman. lony Inolo and Neil l.ei- 
fer captured all the cvcitemeni of the 
tournament in these photos and deserve 
to be highly commended. 

n\ss.v B.u,ii-Mii 

IVtroil 

Sirs’ 

Ihe picture taken by Walter loosS Jr. of 
Will Chamberlain and Walt Bellamy [Push 
( onw^ III April 15) is by far the tin- 

esi sports picture I have ever seen. 

RoniKi fiipMss 

Rydal. Pa 

LEGACY 

Sirs 

As an Indianapolis driver 1 vsouUl like to 
add just a few comments to Cirahani Hill s 
.T f iiieMfll III Jiiiiiin C'laik (April 22) Jim- 
my Clark probably accomplished more m 
hiN A2 years than any driver in history Ho 
record s|X.-aks for iiself. but what hasn't been 
meiUioncd is Jim's mnuence in bringing driv- 
ers from all aspects of motor racing together 
Hy their success with the I oius [ ordsai In- 
dianapolis, Jim and tolin Chapman com- 
pletely revoluiioni/ed the spoil as we know 
It in the I S Jimmy also competed, in iVft"?. 
inasti>ck-car race at Rockingham. N C. and, 
last lall.iniheCS.AC Rex MaysMcmonal-RK) 
in Riverside, t alif I can't help hut remi- 
nisce about some of the limes we were to- 
gether. particularly on our trip lo Japan two 
years ago when I had an oppivrtumtv to 
spend some time with him He had a tremen- 
dous intiucnce on me. and l believe that he 
had the same elTecl on many ol the oilier 
lndianap«>lis drivers. 

Now that he i' gone. I think it is .i chal- 
lenge to those of us who knew him to try 
to live up to his example, because Jimmy 
Clark, more than anybody else, gase the 
sport of auto racing clti.w. 

M vKKi Amiri i il 

.Speedway, Ind. 

NATE'S SHOES 

Sirs: 

In the article on the NB.A division play- 
otl's I Pii\h ( 'onif\ III Shine, .April 15 1. SPoRtS 
liiisiKMM) describes Nate Ihurniond’s 


role as a radio color announcer for the San 
I raneisco-Los .Angeles linals and mentions 
lhai the broadcast was sponsivrcd m part 
by Nate T hurmond baskelhail shiKs SI then 
slates that "il is a bit jarring, of course, to 
hear the announcer speak ol 'perlect com- 
fort white wearing the Nate 1 hurmond shivc' 
while the principal sits there recovering from 
a wrc-cked knee received while wearing ihe 
Nate I hurmond shoe." 

.-As Mr Ihurmond's personal business 
agent and his partner in Nate Thurmond 
I’roducis Co., manufacturers of Nate T hur- 
mond basketball shives. I take exception to 
the implication that there is a relationship 
between Mr Thurmond's wearing these 
shivcs and his injury. In fact, the injury was 
caused by a collision on the court with an- 
other player. 

I hope that you will set the revord straight 
Ronai i) K vv 

Nate Thurmond PrnJuLts Co. 
New A'ork City 

• The remark was made in je.sl. but SI 
IS glad lo publish Mr. Kay‘.s statement 
for the hcnofil of readers who may have 
received an erroneous impression. I 1) 

THE BARBER 

Sirs: 

I have jiisl linished reading Sal Maglie's 
article. BtnvhuU l\ u luuKh Ihnincw (April 
and 22 1, Maglie di»cs not need the Red 
Sov They need him, and so docs baseball, 
It's people like S.il Maglic and I.eo Hu- 
lovher and Hdl Aeeck wh<' make baseball a 
colorful sport And the fans love them' Ihe 
Dodgers thought the game had passed Du- 
loehcr by. but he iixvk a lOth place teant to 
ihird. and in the t ubs home opener this sea- 
son he received a sianding ovation when 
introduced lo the crowd I hope men like 
Maglie and V'eeck gel bask into bascball- 
aitd soon. I hey love the game. It is not just 
a biisincss to them C ongralulalions for one 
of the best articles to appear in SI in Ihe 1 1 
years I've been a subscriber. 

Kis Lis\ 

Nashville 

Sirs 

After reading his article. \ I'md it ditficidl 
to understand how Sal Maglie ever lost (i2 
games II is. however, quite evident why 
Dick AA ilhams refused lo rehirc himas pitch- 
ing coach If Maglie's coaching is anything 
like his obnoxious conceit, baseball will lose 
one of jts "all lime greats" not only for 
but, hopefully, forever 

SIIVIN Riismas 
Du k Si aur 
Nmi Bskmii 

Marietta. Ohio 
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Play the hot one! 

When you play 

The Pennsylvania Centre Courts 
the advantage is yours. 
Regardless of the score. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sold. 



Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath 

Binaca 


YE AK 


to fcmcmbt'f 


when you K've a yeor-Zong 


giU subscription to 


sii'eiti'!! lumriiAim 

540 North Mu.l)iKar> Avenue, Chicanu, III. GU611 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

b<x>k i>iil)liah«r ar^kx ii>Hnij»rri{>Ui of all 
typra; SettuD. n»D-f)ctiuD. poatry, achoUrly klul 
juvaaile workii. etc N«>w KUlhora wi-lcomed- For com- 
pirta lofurmatiiin, arml for bookl^t HL-I. It's free. 
Vaatagf I’nw.. 120 W. 31 &t., Now York. N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I urn a Red Sox fan. I admire Jim l.on* 
borg, Dick Williams Sal Muglic and the 
rest of the Sox. But after reading Sal's ac- 
count of how Williams let Lonborg take 
the beating in the seventh game of the World 
Series when he could have pul in any one 
of many pitchers in the bullpen. I think 
that Williams should have been fired in- 
stead of Maglic. 

After all. if it hadn't been for Lonborg 
the Red Sox wouldn't even have been m 
that seventh game 

C'liAHtlS 1 OKI 

Niagara Falls, N Y 
Sirs: 

Dick Williams is a manager who knows 
just what he's talking about. He's no fool. 
If Maglic had thought twice about it he 
would have realized why Jim Lonborg was 
kept m the seventh game of the World Sc- 
ries. even though the Cardinals were hit- 
ting well off him. It would have broken the 
hearts of many New Knglandcrs if Williams 
had taken Jim out. And how could the rest 
of the team even try their best to win know- 
ing that the one who had brought them so 
far had been removed from the game'.’ Jim 
deserved to pitch that last game, and in my 
opinion he won it! 

And don't worry about his skiing ac- 
cident. He'll be able to bounce back and 
be just as effective in May as he was all 
last season. 

P. A. Martin 

Taunton, Mass. 

FOUR-HOLE PLAYOFF 

Sirs: 

Alfred Wright’s article, /n Case of a Tie, 
a Vote for Riisuan Roulette (April 15). pre- 
sents a very strong case for the abandonment 
of the present 18-holc playofT rule in golf. 
The harassed officials, the exhausted club 
committees, the fatigued spectators and the 
anxious TV viewers all suffer from this pres- 
ent policy. 

On the other side of the coin. Palmer. 
Nicklaus and Casper present a valid point 
for the IH-holc playoff in that sudden-death 
IS not a fair test for the players. Too many 
freak occurrences can give the title to sine 
man without establishing his clear superi- 
ority over another. 

It would seem to me that the answer lies 
in a playoff that would allow for continua- 
tion of play at the conclusion of the regu- 
lar tournament and still provide a fair test 
for the golfers. My suggestion is a four- 
hole playoff (on those holes already set up 
for TV coverage) with the winner chosen 
on either match- or medal-play results. This 
would go a long way toward satisfying ev- 
eryone’s needs. 

Pheb Stern 

New York City 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports It lustrated. 

Time & Life Building. 
RtKkcfelkr Center, 

New York. New York 10020. 


Time Inc also publishes Time. Life. 
Fortuni and. in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Timi and Life. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Hciskcll; Chair- 
man. Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman. Finance Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman; Presi- 
dent. James A Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer. D. W, 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President. 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arn- 
old W. Carlson; Vice President — 
International, Charles H, Bear; Vice 
President .Comptroller, and Secretary. 
John K. Harvey. Vice Presidents, 
Charles A. Adams. Rhett Austell, 
Edgar R. Baker, Clay Buckhnut. R. 
M. Buckley. Charles L. Glca.son Jr., 
John L. Haflcnhcck. JeromeS. Hardy, 
Sidney L. James. Arthur W. Kcylor, 
Henry Luce HI. Weston C. PuHcn Jr . 
Herbert D. Schuiz, James R. Shcplcy, 
Garry Valk; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary. Curtis C. 
Messinger; Assistant Treasurers, W. 
G. Davis. Evan S. Ingcis. Richard B 
McKcough; Assistant Secretary, 
William F. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To write eboui irour lubecfipUon: change of 
addrea, billing, adjumneoi. complatnu or 
renewal, tddreu: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

S40 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, 111.60611 

Charlea A. Adams, Vice Prcaidenl 

Allaeh pteuM aiUrta laM Oi ipace Mow, 

this wlU Http ua UUntt/y you putekty aad octuraltty. 


2 


To order a new tubterlptlon: check box: 
□ new, □ renewal. Uie form below for your 
Bddreu. Mail lo SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at addrcM given above. Raiea: Cooiinenial U.S. 
—I yr/Si.JO. Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, ^erto 
Rico, Virgin lilands—l yr/SIO.OO. Military per- 
sonnel anywhere In the world: 1 yr/S6.00. All 
other; i yr/Si4.00, 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

If'Arn you urr mtiyint, please give us four weeks 
notice. Phni your name end new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 


CUy Slaae Zip Code 


Tekpbone Number 





Billy Joe^tetson (big wildcatter) told Skeeter Davis 
(big cattleman). He told Slim McGruder (big banker), 
who told me. Slim tells me everything. 


m, 




ouseof 
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®1^MDEDSCX3 

WHISKV' 


House of Stuart, the word-of-mouth Scotch. 

(How else could it outsell 130 other Scotches in Chicago, when we’ve hardly even advertised it?) 


100^ Imported Scotch Whisky, 66 Proof, Hi 


of Smart, N Y, N Y. 




GOLF- 

The 12th hole 
at Augusta - 
app. 27" X 20" 


HARNESS RACING- 
Highslepping trotters 
at Goshen- 
app 36 ' * 14" 


Sangre de Cilsto Mountains. 

Taos. N M. 
-app, 27- I 20" 


POSTERS 


FROM THE PAGES OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PUYROOM . . . DORM ROOM ... BAR 


If you're looking for “instant atmos- 
phere” for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar. these 
handsome full-color enlargements — 
straight from the pages of Sl-are made 
to order for the job. They need no fram- 
ing to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 


poster-stock. All will be shipped in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And please note that the generous 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surpri.se twist besides. Just S3 for any 
three : $5 for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 


Sports Illustrated 

Please send me the posters I’ve checked below 
at 3 for $3: 7 for $5. 


Jootbali Painting Harness Racing Crew 

.Skiing fimerica's Cup Race 

-Sports Car Racing , Golf 


*Note; The minimum order acceptable is 3 
posters. Additional posters cost $1.25 
each unless you order 7 for just $5. 
Price includes postage and handling. 




Because we virtually eliminate the chance of logjams in 
handling orders. 

And mistakes in transmission and/ or confirming. 

How? With the new IBM 2702 Tele-Processing FINAC 
System. (Affectionately called "our little black box" 
by its co-workers.) 

Immediately upon receipt of your order from any of our 
42 branches and correspondents, the 2702 transmits it 
to the Floor. Confirms execution. Transmits back to 
the originator. And many times does it all by the time 
the trade is reported on the Exchange's own ticker tape. 
Say! Did anyone ever tell you you've got a beautiful smile? 



Because "our little black box" is one of the first of 
its kind on Wall Street. 

But don't worry, you can get one too. And we won’t 
mindatall. 

After all, what's a leader without followers? 


DOMINICK& DOMINICK, 

INCORPORATED 014 WALL ST..N.Y., N.Y. 10005 
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Snail Maif 

Without ZIP CODE 
the growing U.S.Mail load 
would move at a snail’s pace- 
if it moved at all! 


Like you, the people at the Post Office hate 
sluggish mail. That's why they created Zip 
Code! With it. mail is sorted up to 15 times 
faster— and makes fewer stops along the way 
to its destination. To get the Zip Codes you 
need— see the information pages of your phone 


book for local Zips, and your Post Office's Zip 
Code directory for all others, or just call the 
Post Office. Put a rabbit in your mail— use Zip 
Code and mail early in the day. Then the Post 
Office can actually guarantee you the fastest 
possible mail delivery. 


Mail moves the country — 





ZIP CODE moves the mail! 
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Long before the Twins and the Vikings came to town, they were playing ball in Minnesota, and they were 
playing for keeps. They called it ball, but it was more like intertribal warfare by BILL MacKAY 

l/W?©/? //?e Indians Tied the Redskins Three AH 


TIk- fans in Metropolitan Stadium 
' these days gel pretty excited about 
the fate of the Vikings or the Twins, 
but the current crop are a tame lot com- 
pared to the sports fans who hollered it 
up in Bloomington. Minn, oxer three 
hectic days some 1 15 years ago. 

The action in those days invoixed nei- 
ther football nor baseball, but a game 
known simply as “ball." or the Dakota 
Indian equivalent of same. The Indians 
were playing this game long before the 
white man came to their country, and 
though the Canadians later adopted it. 
tamed it and called it lacrosse, the game 
as played in Bloomington in the 19th 
century and earlier bore a closer resem- 
blance to an urban riot or an intertribal 
war than to anything seen in organised 
sport today. 

Try to visualize some 250 nearly na- 
ked men and boys sprinting up and dow n 
a half-mile field bearing stout three-foot 
clubs w ith net pockets. Their bodies arc 
painted in various shades of blue, red 
and yellow and adorned with fox tails 
and wildly tinkling bells. Ranging along 
tlic sidelines like third-base coaches as 
the men run up and down are medicine 
men masterminding the game. They are 
dressed in outlandish costumes and chant 
W'cird incantations w hile hordes of spec- 
tators— old men. women and children 
— scream encouragement to one team 
or the other. The cheering is more than 
token encouragement, for in all likeli- 
hood every piece of property owned by 
each fan's family is riding on the game's 
outcome. 

For lack of diligent sportsw riters many 
great contests among the Dakotas must 
have gone unreported. but the Diikota 
Friend, a monthly newspaper published 


by the Mission at Fort Snelling and edit- 
ed by the Rev. Gideon Pond had its 
man (the editor) on hand to cover one 
great series of games played over three 
days in the month of June 1852. 

The site on which this contest took 
place is several score Harmon Killebrew 
home runs from Metropolitan Stadium. 
Aside from the fact that it was situated 
roughly midway between their rival 
camps, the contestants undoubtedly 
chose it because it offered a considerable 
stretch of open terrain. Today the area 
is occupied by S.^0.000 homes ow ned by 
pursuers of the good life as it is prac- 
ticed in upper midwestern suburbia, but 
in 1852 it was a kind of extra-urban no 
man's land. 

By that time Bloomington had already 
become far too civilized for the woods- 
loving Indians. Situated along a main 
road that skirted the Minnesota River 
from Fort Snelling to Fort Ridgely, some 
50 miles to the south, the community 
boasted two hotels and the only river 
ferry for miles up and down stream: 
this made it almost a metropolis. Even 
though they had little use for such ur- 
ban surroundings, substantial numbers 
of Dakotas made their homes in what 
might be called the Bloomington sub- 
urbs so as to be able to trade their hides 
and pelts for guns, blankets, whiskey 
and other necessities of life available at 
Fort Snelling. 

Many experts have called the Dakotas 
the most highly developed of all the west- 
ern tribes and the bravest in wartime. 
Even if they had never aimed a bow 
and arrow in wartime, the Dakotas 
would have to be highly rated for brav- 
ery just for the way they played their 
game of ball, It took a staunch man to 


cradle a ball of rawhide in a net of thongs 
and head into a crowd of linebackers 
intent on slopping him by whatever 
means might come to hand. 

A historian named Frederick Webb 
Hodge has described the way the Dako- 
tas played their game in a Handbook of 
Ainerican Indians North of Mexico. He 
makes it sound much like contemporary 
lacros.se without the rule book. The 
crossc, or club, says I lodge, was strung 
with netting like that of a loose tennis 
racket and the goals were much like those 
used today, except that the webbing 
was of deerhide thongs. Players on ci- 
ther side, according to Hodge, could 
number as few as 10 or as many as 100. 
But the game he describes so formally 
seems to have had little in uxvmmon with 
the wild shinny that went on in 
Bloomington. 

According to Pond, the Dakotas of 
the Minnesvita Territory merely marked 
off two lines about half a mile apart 
and dcl'icd each other to carry a ball 
across them. The one firm rule of their 
game was that no man could touch the 
ball with his hand, but this seemed more 
a matter of religion than athletics. The 
ball was a sacred object and must not 
be profaned- 

Thcre is no available record to give 
us the box scores of the seasons that led 
up to the Bloomington scries. Indeed 
there is no firm evidence as to why the 
series was scheduled at all. though 
planned and scheduled it must have 
been. 

AU Indian ball games were rooted in 
religion and were accompanied by a 
great deal of ceremony and ritual, and 
it may be that the Bloomington games 
were timed to match a religious festival 

rommurd 

\n 


Indians vs. Redskins fimlimif'H 

that look place there each year when 
the trees \scre in full leaf. Whatever the 
wcasion. the underlying purpose of the 
games was simple: pure greed, l.ike his 
white conqueror, the tirst American 
had one weakness: he could not resist 
helling his guns, his horses, his blank- 
ets. and. as E*ond gloomily observed, 
even the kettle in which his squaw cooked 
the food for his family on the outcome 
of a contest. "How." moaned the good 
Mr. Pond, "can the [Dakotas be 
otherwise than poor?" 

One of the contesting factions had 
journeyed some 10 miles upriver from 
the southwest. Known as the Shakopees. 
it was led by Chief Little Six. a bel- 
ligerent type who 10 years later was to 
be one of the leaders of a Sioux upris- 
ing that earned a place as one of the 
bloodiest events in the often bloody 
annals of seiticr-indian relations, 
fc. The opposing team consisted of three 
separate bands led by a trio of chiefs 
known as Good-Road. Sky-Man and 
Grey-Iron, They came from the wilder- 
ness about six miles north of Blooming- 
ton on the shores of Lake Calhoun, one 
of a chain of four lakes scattered along 
what is now the western edge of 
.Minneapolis. 

So, while the Shakopees trekked north- 
eastward. these three bands at Lake 
Calhoun struck their tepees and head- 
ed south. Every living thing- braves, 
squaws, children, horses and dogs 
journeyed to Bloomington, each family 
lugging along all its physical assets. 

After a Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning of ceremonial dancing, prayer, 
fasting and frantic laying of bets, the 
combatants took the field on Monday 
morning. June 14. According to Pond. 
Six's band had wagered 16 guns (six of 
them double-barreled), eight horses and 
blankets, along with various calicoes, 
belts and garters, worth at least S8(K). 
The partisans of Grey-Iron. Good-Road 
and Sky-Man had covered all bets. 

I here were no scorecards available as 
the opening game got under way in 
Bloomington, but they wouldn't have 
been much use even if they had existed. 
Obv iously. no Indian rookie had to wor- 
ry over whether or not he'd make the 
team: there was room for everyone. Pond 
reported that some 250 men and boys 
joined in. nearly outnumbering the .^00- 
odd spectators who cheered them on. 

Three games were played on that day. 
and the downriver Shakopees. or Sixes. 
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won them all. It cost the bunch from 
Lake Calhoun very dearly. Forget about 
tribal honor -they dropi>ed about S2.6(X) 
worth of property. And on the wild fron- 
tier. it must be remembered, a dollar 
was a substantial piece of money. 

The Calhouns were down all right, 
but they certainly were not out. They 
had. it seems, a secret weapon. As the 
teams assembled on Tuesday, the Cal- 
houns introduced a ball of awesome 
power that had been made long ago by 
an old war prophet named Ehakeku. 
Ehakcku was a medicine man of wide- 
spread fame who had made his repu- 
tation by setting lire to one of the larg- 
est buildings in the white settlement of 
St. Peter some 70 miles to the south. 

Now there is nothing new to organ- 
ized sport about a magic ball. Any bas- 
ketball fan who has ever felt his heart 
in his mouth while a cinch layup tot- 
tered perversely on the rim of a basket 
before dropping away, anyone who has 
ever watched a sure double play Hip pi- 
quantly over a shortstop's glove, any- 
one who has ever seen his easy putt 
take a sharp left turn just this side of 
the cup. knows that a ball is a toy of 
the Powers of Darkness. The thing about 
the Dakota Indians was that they had 
.sense enough to leave the manufacture 
of such things to men who understood 
their powers. 

Minnesota's medicine men enjoyed 
an absolute monopoly on ball manu- 
facture. There were no oHicial rules. 
Some preferred to stulf deerhide with 
hair or moss, others used a rounded 
knot of wood- Others employed a hide- 
covered ball of moistened clay, measur- 
ing about 2'/i inches in diameter, which 
hardened to something like rvtck. The 
netted circle at the end of their club, 
incidentally, was only a slight bit larger 
than the ball's diameter. 

What gave each ball its special power 
was that the medicine man infused into 
it the spirit of the particular god that 
inspired him. after which he painted it 
to suit the caprice of the god. W haiever 
ii was that Ehakeku breathed into the 
particular ball used that day. it worked 
wonders. 

Promptly at II a.m. this primitive 
spaldeen was tossed into the air in the 
center of the Held midway between the 
two goal lines much like the basketball 
center jump and. in Rev. Pond'swords. 
"two to three hundred men rushed for 
it as for their lives," The Calhouns won 


both games, and the series stood at .1-2, 
in favor of the Shakopees. 

But while the god that resided in Eha- 
keku's ball had a great day, other gods 
fared less well. One of the things that 
made a medicine man among the Dako- 
tas so powerful was that he had a god 
residing inside him. One might suppose 
this would make him immune to inju- 
ries from mere mortals, but not so. While 
the older medicine men at Bloomington 
raced up and down doing their best to 
magic out a victory from the sidelines, 
the younger ones took part in the game, 
and one of them, young V'isible Mouth, 
got himself clobbered. What's worse, he 
was clobbered right on the side in the 
very place where his medicine god lived. 
The blow obviously clobbered the god 
as well and pul an end to the Calhouns' 
streak. The second day's play came to a 
confused end after two games as Visible 
Mouth's professional colleagues rushed 
onto the Held to minister to the dual 
injury. 

rhe two squads had at each other 
once more at 10 a.m. on Wednesday 
with some S.lOO to S400 worth of mer- 
chandise riding on iheouicome. Evident- 
ly Khakeku's ball was still psyching the 
Sixes, because the Calhouns won again 
to square the scries at 3-3- 

How many games the Indians intend- 
ed to play is unknown. Perhaps until 
one side had bankrupted the other. As 
things turned out there never was any 
deciding contest, for following the sixth 
game, the series was brought to a sud- 
den Slop in the midst of high argument 
Pond notes that Indian ball usually end- 
ed that way. 

By that lime some S4.6(X) worth of 
property had been won and lost. Some 
of the Sixes reneged on paying off. Just 
as the Calhouns were reaching for their 
rilles and tomahawks, the band of Lit- 
tle Crow a surly lot whose talent for 
murder was renowned showed up to 
assist the .Sixes. The bands of Good- 
Road. Sky-Man and Grey-Iron prudent- 
ly withdrew, 

\\ e can suppose that some of the Sixes 
diluted their dark fury with wait-'lil- 
next-ycar hopes. If so. they were loo 
late. As it turned out. the games played 
on those three days were the last sig- 
nilicani ones ever played in the region. 
Six years later Minnesota became a stale, 
and the noble Dakotas were removed 
to government reservations far to the 
north and west. end 
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